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ABSTRACT 
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Program. Witnesses at the hearing included officials from various 
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funds and services works against the successful implementation of the 
JOBS program and the requirements of the Family Support Act of 1988 
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states simply do not have enough money to set up the matches for 
federal funds. Witnesses also stated that the JOBS program^s 
requirement that participants engage in 20 hours per week of 
education is unrealistic because most literacy programs or 
postsecondary programs require less than 20 hours of classroom work 
but presume home study time. The 20-hour rule works against 
participants improving their skills. Proposed changes in the JOBS 
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JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND BASIC SKILLS 
TRAINING PROGRAM 



FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1992 

House of Rei-resentatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Chicago, III. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in conference 
room 331, Ralph Metcalfe Federal Building, Chicago, III, Hon. Dan 
Rostenkowski (chairman of the committee) and Hon. Thomas J. 
Downey (acting chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

[The press releases announcing the hearing follow:] 



(1) 



12? J^***^^**' lELBME pRMl REI.ZA8E #17 

F11IJ»Y, APRIL 3, 19 12 flUBCOIOflTTBK ON HUKAH MSOTOCES 

COKMITTBB OV «AY8 AMD 1UEAV6 
U.I. lODll 07 1U(¥RE8I1ITATIVE6 
1102 liOMOWOETH XOaSE OFFICE BLDG» 
WAfMIVaTON, D.C. 2051$ 
TXLmoiniS <203) 22S-X02$ 

THE ROVOEAILB DJUT ROSTWXOVIKI <0,, ILL.)# 
CHAIItNAir, COMUrTEE OV WATl AND KBJOrS, JUCD 
THE HOMORAILE THOKAl J. DOWKHY <0., M.YO, ACTIKO CHAIRKAN 
•OBCOKMITTEE OH HOXAM HB1O0HCE1, COWIITTEB OH WAYI AND MEAF , 
U.S. HOUIE 07 HB7HXiniTATZVBl, 
AWHOUirCE A 7IEL0 HEAHZMa IH CHICAGO, ILLIMOIH, 
OH THE JOB OPPOHTUMITIEI AMD BABIC BXILLB <JOBB) TRAHIINa PROGRAM 



The Honorable Dan Ro»t«n}cowaki (D, , 111,)/ Chairman, Conunittee on 
ways and n«ans, and th» Honorable Thomas J. Downey (D., N Y ) 
Acting Chairman, Subcommittee on Human Resources, committee 'on Ways 
and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, today announced thax: the 
subcommittee will hold a hearing on the Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills (JOBS) training program. The hearing will take place on 
Friday, May 29, 1992, beginning at 10:00 a.m., in conference Room #331 
of the Ralph Metcalfe Federal Building, at 77 West Jackson street 
Chicago, Illinois. 

BACHQHODMD 

The Family Support Act of 1988 established a new employment, 
education and training program for recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent children (AFDC, or welfare) benefits, called the JOBS program. 
The JOBS program is designed to help needy families with children reduce 
the degree to which they depend on AFDC for income and to avoid 
long-term enrollment in the program. Federal funding for JOBS program 
costs is available as a capped entitlement, states are required to 
match Federal spending, at a rate that varies by State, but generally is 
no more than 40 percent (except for certain administrative costs, which 
States must match at a rate of 50 percent) . 

The State of Illinois implemented its jobs program, called 
Project Chance," in April, 1990, six months before the implementation 
date requirement established in Federal law. Project chance operates 
statewide, state JOBS programs must include educational activities, 
job skills training, job readiness activities, job development and job 
placement, and supportive services, in addition to these components. 
Project Chance includes job search, work supplementation, on-the-job 
training, and community work experience. Project chance also offers 
post-secondary education to certain JOBS participants. 

On December 2, 1991, the SubcommitUets on Hai-an Resources of the 
committee on Ways and Means, held an oversight hearing on selected 
issues relating to the AFDC and JOBS programs. At the hearing, 
witnesses reported that stato budget constraints have hampered the 
•ability of many States to draw down their share of available Federal 
funds under the JOBS program, in fiscal year 1991, State obligations 
totaled only 60 percent of the $1 billion in available Federal funds. 
The State of Illinois was able to obligate only 46 percent of its share 
of the Federal JOBS entitlement ($54 million) . 

BCOPE 07 HHARIMa 

Till ^} hearing. Members are interested in learning firsthand about 
Illinoia' experience implementing Federal requirements of the JOBS 
program. In addition. Members are interested in learning what effect 
budget constraints, high unemployment and AFDC caseload increases have 
had on the need for employment, education and training services in 
Illinois, and funding for Project chance. 
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Menb«r« also ar« interested in receiving testimony on a proposal to 
increase the ability of States to draw down Federal JOBS funds during a 
recession. Under the proposal, during « recession year, a State would 
receive enhanced Federal Batching funds for any JOBS obligations that 
are in excess of the State's obligations for the latest pre-recession 
year, up to the State's JOBS cap. Current-law Batching rates would be 
maintained for obligations up to the pre-recession year levels. 

Finally, Members are interested in receiving testimony on proposals 
designed to enhance the ability of unemployed individuals to find and 
retain jobs and ■"•:*5rove the skills and capability of the labor force. 

pyrAiti yoR m sPBiiigBioii of wkittct cowcgiiTi: 

Persons wishing to submit written statements for the printed record 
of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statements 
by close of business, Friday, June 12, 1992, to Robert J. Leonard, Chief 
counsel, committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 
1102 Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

yoMawyo KioontnaoiTi : 

Each »tiUm«nt pctMBttd foe pfinUm to th« Committt. by i witrwM, iny writt«n jtitimini or 
•xhibit lubmitttd for th« printtd nc«4 oc iny writttn commtnti in reipOBW to i r«q««»t for wntten 
comm«nt» mu»t confocm to th« |ui<MinM Stttd b^w. Any «t»ti't>«Bt of wj^t "'"P''"« "^^^ 

thtM fU4<Win«i wiN Mt b« pcintid. but w« b« in«int»in«d in tht Committ«« fMt for wi«w ind um by 
tht Commtttt. 

1 An »tiUmtnU ind »ny •ccompinyinc txhibiti fof pcintinc murt bt typtd in sinflt jpice 
ofi lt|il-iizt ind miy not txcttd i total of 10 pa(ts. 

2 Copiti of whota doaimtnt» wibmitttd it txhWt mittfitl will not bt tcctpttd for 
pfintini. Insttad, txWbit mattria) thovli bt rtftftnctd and <iuott<J or ptrapbrtsed. AH 
txhil»it mattrial not mtttinf tht»t if^ifiMlioni wOl bt miinltintd m tht Committtt 
Tilts for rtvitw and yat by tht Committat. 

3, Suttmtnti must contain tht namt and capadty in whkh tht >rHr»ti» will apptar of , for 
writtan commtntJ, tht namt and captcity of tht ptfion lubirMttmi tht stattmtnt, as 
wdl as any ditnu oc ptfio«», oc any ocianiiaUon foe whom tht wttrwss apptars or lor 
whom th« suttrntnt t* aubrnkt*^. 

4 A suftltmtittJl ihttt must accompany aach statamtnt Hstlni tht namt, fgll addrtss a 

ttitphom mimbtf whtft tht wHrwss oc tht dtsifnatid rtprtstntativt may bt raiched and 
I topkal outfint oc summary of tht commtnts and rtcommtndations in tht fu.I 
staUmMtt. This t upplamantal sh«t wi* not bt inchidad in tht pHnttd rtcocd. 

Tht abovt rtstrktions and limitations apply .'"■**ria« btinf»ubmitttd^^ ^'^iT?' , th. 

Stattmtnts and tihibits oc suppl.mtnt«y m.t*f »l toW-; for ^f.^V;!^==vi%^„s 

press and tht pub4k durini tht courtt of ■ puWte htarinf may bt lubmitttd in othtr forms. 
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* * * CHANGE IN TIME * * * 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1992 



PRESS RELEASE /17-REVISED 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1102 LONGWORTH HOUSE OFFICE BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 
TELEPHONE: (202) 225-1025 

THE HONORABLE THOMAS J. DOWNEY (D. , N.Y.), ACTING CHATPMAN 

n'?^^iS?c^^nl^'ln^ RESOURCES, COMMITTEE ON wiYS ^ 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ANNOUNCES A CHANGE IN TIME FOR 
A FIELD HEARING IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, ON THE • 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND BASIC SKILLS (JOBS) TRAINING PROGRAM 



quho i ^' ^""^^y N-Y-)' Acting Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means, 
U.S. House of Representatives, today announced that the 
Subcommittee hearing in Chicago, Illinois, on the Job 

^^o'^nn"^^ f?^^'' ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ training program will begin 

at 9:00^a.m on Friday, May 29, 1992, rather than at 10:00 a.m! 

pLr^^i?''^i^^K""»''?''u^' '^^f hearing will be held in Conference 
Room #331 of the Ralph Metcalfe Federal Buildinq, at 77 West 
Jackson street, Chicago, Illinois. 

All other details concerning this hearing remain the same. 
Please see Subcommittee press release #17, dated April 3 1992 
for those additional details. ' ' 



***** 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. The committee will come to order. 

I want to welcome my colleagues to the city of Chicago, and our 
guests to this hearing on one of the most important issues facing 
our cities— the lack of jobs for inner-city residents. For the job 
market to work successfully, two things are required: employers 
with jobs to offer and applicants with skills. 

Today, our focus is on how to ensure that residents of our Chica- 
go neighborhoods have the skills that employers are looking for. 

The Family Support Act of 1988 established a new employment, 
education and training program for recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children benefits. It is appropriately called the 
JOBS program. The JOBS program is designed to help needy fami- 
lies get off the welfare rolls and onto the payrolls. 

Federal funding for the JOBS program costs is matched by State 
contributions of up to 40 percent of the total cost. This year. States 
have requested only 60 percent of the $1 billion in available funds 
from the Federal Government, largely because of State budget con- 
straints. Here in Illinois, our State could afford to spend less than 
half the available amount. 

It is a sad irony that today^s recession simultaneously increases 
the need for this program and reduces the ability of the States to 
fund it. In an effort to resolve this problem, I have sponsored a pro- 
posal that reduces the required State match. That will make this 
program work as we in the Congress intended. 

There is a lot of discussion today about how to improve the econ- 
omy and quality of life in our inner cities. Putting people to work 
will go a long way toward solving many other problems. We are 
here today to discuss how the Federal Government can best help 
the people of our city get the work they want and need. 

Before we begin, I would like to thank the League of mmen 
Voters, especially Betty Willhoite and other members of the Chica- 
go community, for their time and assistance in setting up this hear- 
ing. 

Without objection, I will include in the record of this hearing a 
complete description of my JOBS proposal to the House leadership. 
[The description follows:] 
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(a) 



(b) 



Modifications to the JOBS prograa 
4.K*^ Proposed by ChairKui Dan Rostenkowski 
to the Leadership of the House of Representatives 

1* Increase state Access to jobs Funds 

Enhanced Batch for fis cal year 1992. — Each state would be 
?or'oM^^^?""*f if "atihing rates under the JOBl progr^a 
tllr-^ll^ t^"^" "P to the State's^f ileal 

year 1991 obligation level. Obligations in fiscal year 1993 

^ould^^ 3^* Obligation level 

trtheltS^e'slols lap''*^^"^ ' 

Carryover of funds fr oa fiscal vear 1991. to fiscal years 

the'jggs lir^^ r ^PP-^oxl^^tely one-foH h" of 

the JOBS entitlement funds left unobligated for fiscal y4ar 
S?aterwo,n^H"^''^ available for obligation by the Spates! 

y^^"" ^^^^"^ ^3te of enactment to 
^^iw "carryover" funds, and no state natch would 

hf^iL! c5 ! carryover funds. The JOBS monies are inportant 
fun Iflot^e^? "th^" recessionary period did not use the?r 
»»r;i^5:i?^?f ^ ^""^^ "sed to increase 

enployability of welfare recipients. 

carryover of funds fr oM fiscal vears 1992 a nd 1993. to 
f.md^Mf?''%^^?' and 1994 . - ho percent of the entit lement 
funds left unobligated for fiscal year 1992, and 100 oercent 
Of the funds left unobligated for fiscal ye4r?993; would 
111 .T.^ '""^ Obligation by the states for fiscal years 19« 

respectively. These "carryover" funds would be 
allocated to each state for a fiscal year based on its 
^hl^r^H ^^"f.°l JOBS obligations fo^ fiscal year 19I1. 
year 1S93 "°nd ^""^^^^ ^° enhanced match in fiscal 

year 1993, and the current law matching rate in fiscal year 

2. The "20-hour"rule. — Revise the definition of participation 
fnd^SVn^"?" participation rates, to ensure tha? 

individuals who are satisfactorily participating full-time 
in educational activities are counted as participants. 

The cost Of all of these JOBS proposals together is 
approximately $400 million over five years ($600 million in new 
spending less $200 million in savings). mimon in new 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. At this time, I will recognize the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Downey . 

Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
pleasure to be here with you today. f iqqr th^ 

Before the ink was dry on the Family Support Act of 1988, the 
pundits began to explain why welfare reform would not work Al- 
though the bill contained a substantial job opportunities and basic 
skills program and other provisions to help welfare recipients 
become self-sufficient, the critics said it was not enough. 

Thev complained that the bill would force welfare recipients to 
search for jobs futilely, or to work off their benefits in demeamng, 
lot-wage' dead-end jobs. Some said the program would not address 
the formidable barriers to work that welfare mothers face the 
need for child care and health insurance coverage; the lack ot selt- 
cciifidence; the unfamiliarity with the workplace and standards of 
V-ehavior; and the often chaotic home lives. 

this chorus of dissent. States have set up JOBS programs 
with education and training for those who are severely disadvan- 
taged in the labor market and with job search ^fistance and work 
as the ultimate eoal As these programs are implemented, 1 believe 
ft L important to ensure that the aim of the JOBS program re- 
maTns what it was in 1988: to help AFDC recipients become self- 
sufficient before they fall into the trap of dependency. 

At a time when scapegoating has become all too popular and wel- 
fare bashing is an all too convenient re?" .ase to problems, the suc- 
cess of the JOBS program is more important than ever. I bok tor 
ward to hearing from today's witnesses about Project Chance here 
in Illinois, andl am especially interested in hearmg what t^^^^ 
eral Government can do to assist in the implementation ot this 
vital and successful program. . , , „„i 

Chal^Jman Rostenkowski. I would like to ^troduce my col- 
leagues who are joining me here this morning for this hearing^ 1 he 
gentleman to my left needs no introduction^ He is an ou standing 
Member of the House of Representatives and member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Marty Russo, a Member of Congress from 

^^^On my extreme right is a gentleman who serves us very welL He 
is a doctor who has served on the Ways and Means Committee for 
several years, Dr. Jim McDermott of Washington. _ 

And on my immediate right is the young subcommittee chairman 
of the outstanding subcommittee on Human Resources, lom 

°Twoui?iikTthe° witnesses when they take the witness stand to 
identify themselves for the record and then proceed into their testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH ANTOLIN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
FIEU) OPERATl()NS, ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AID. 
ON BEHALF OF PHIL BRADLEY. DIRECTOR 

Mr Antolin. Good morning. My name is Joseph Antolin. I am 
here representing Director Phil Bradley. He is caught up in a con- 
troversy regarding Medicaid assessments, which I believe the sub- 
committee is probably very familiar with as well. 
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lengthy^ ^° through all of my testimony, which is rather 

mSIl^wm h". RosTENKOWSKi. Without objection, your entire state- 
ment will be included in the record 
Mr. Antolin. Thank you. 

GithPr'^/hin^t*^' ^ 7°""^^ ^"PPO'-t the concept of 

^iVhL 1 f'',^"^^"^^"'^^^ match and 90 percent match 

tZ Hn&' *° ^'-r* the State of Illinois to draw down more of 
Stete ^ *° "^^^^ ^™ '^li^^ts in our 

whYrh'lf.l!=,^f''^ ^" assertive response to the national recession 
which IS causing our rolls to swell to record levels. We have never 

c™tly??ue todajf P"^"' assistance in this State as is 

JIht ^!?^"^ ^ would say is the block grant or the enhanced 
match should not tie the State with a whole series of new reSre- 

tT" for^o?hf ""''^ -^^ T'^^^^" ^'•^^"'"g' childcare tranSStt 

ett rtn^VrThT:^orK^^^^^^ "^^^^^^^^ ^° ^'^'^'^ ^"^^ 

We have had a lot of experience in the last 20 years with emplov- 

n.r?i n?l r"'"! programs. We like to think in Ilhnol the Xny 

emn^ovrnpn/^!?^^^ ^'^PP"'* ^''^^^ "P °" experience w^^h 

SS^n'^grSdlsSS^ ^'^^ — - 

thJlinifnfffi kS^ year prior to JOBS, we served something along 
the lines of 36,500 individuals for $1.2 million in support of services 

fnliv^d°u"lfs aV"^- ^^"^^^ P'-^^'-^"^^ '^^^S aboutUoOO 

individua s at $1.0 million per month in support of services That is 

not e criticism of the JOBS requirements. In fact, we welcome it i? 
h Jf nf"??* '^^•u^"* illustration that we are^erving 

serJJices andlori'ln^''? the greater expense and more intensivf 
services and more long-term interventions to prepare people for the 
work force which we think are necessary peopie lor tne 

ti-Zot* °n the budget comes at the same time as the na- 

throulh^hf °"f Medicaid costs are going 

?n™ iSk ^"'^ f^^^^h, in this State, Medicaid is swallow- 
ing up all the social services needs 

the fir^ voTw "i^Ple^^enting the JOBS program, we found in 

prrtiHnl W w ^l^"^ * ^ '^^'^^ "'"'t °" the number of people 
participating. We had a volunteers program. We got too many vol- 

Salf of'thelT^/°""^ *° shut down intake in the second 

o^1L° programtefe"- " ''''''' *° effectiveness 

strk^lvir^ifftSP^'^ T^^* r '^^".^ slot management model that 
AFnr^.l w • !u""gl'^'' °f people we can serve. Of the 228,000 
^MuS^ft lL? this State-that was the number last month; t is 
IfoOO Ip onn^ pS?? f *^'f- inonth-we can serve an average of 
o„; cS.to .'^^^^iT'^'f' here. That is all we can afford with 
our btate allocation and the drawdown we currently get 

thJn hSf 'TT"" ^«=."':ately said that we are drawing down less 
r ■ i^""^ that by the end of this fiscll year, the 

State fiscal year, we w,!! have left $88 million untouched of the 
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money that was allocated to the State of Illinois since the JOBS 

bring down those -t^uc^^^^^^^^^^^ 1,,, , 

drawn down the doll^^^^^^ State. In other 

wo7d1 l?c'ould^r e'n.1rl than doubled the number of people we 

of the magnitude of the problerrL j^oment, about additional 

We are concerned, if I can just t^ke a momen , 

ting Forty percent of the participants n a zlO-hour setting, g 
the way the 20-hour rule is is nuts, ™f • ^ther require- 

I want to get to the 20-hour rule and a couple or^ome^ 4 
ments that I think are hamstringing the States that yo 
know about as well. One is P^-^ve^t^o" J^^^on S^^^^ seeking 
lations clearly provide for ^^^^ '^^f ^^"f,* focuses on parents. 
AFDC and the hard-to-serve but ^tf^^^^ f "uf^eeds of the child. 

There is some mention of having to access the neeas oi 
particularly needy children but the parent is the^^^^^^^ 
when they get the services, is the person ^no is 
match, and if we are serious ^^out trying to interve^^^^ 
to stop intergenerational dependence one of the requir^^^ 
needs to be changed or more ^ f ^^^^ fj^iculated^ 
narticularly preventive services that serve the teen memue 
&DC femilies, should be counted as job initiatives^ 

Currently, in my testimony I refer to two P^^F^^^^^^'hifsuc^^^^ 
Project Pride, which was a demonstration in Joliette tna 
fully assisted a teen to stay m high school n^^ 
wer'e not able to continue that program eve^ 
award-winning program that was a ^ ^^^^^^^^^i^p.^ rp^ulations. 
gram, because it is not "latchable under tl^eJO^^^ ^^^^ 
Another program the city of Chicago called rroj^ organization 
high school students with a P"^f t\ not-for protu org 
yo\th guidance in the Chicago Pf - school yf^emjhe^^^^ g ^ 

ItrntiJ^pr^r: ^Jij:!;^s^. 

!?o^itt%?en^ ttu»e tl\ltsTlol communities from 
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AFDC""""' ^^^"^ ''^^^'^ t° be the next generation 

Acl\tt^fone^Y?h?cSuhti^^ ^^^^^^^l^' Support 

tttTnS-i-pEE^^^^^ 

vid^e^TruSurrandS^^^^^^^ P^^-- -n pro- 

not necessarily the P?Sirai^ Lir^^'^^^ f ."^^ ^^'^^^ts- But it is 
the best program yr'Se'onrwho h'as" a yoSn^ nhn? "r''^""^^ 
entering the world of education Ind work ^ '^'^"^ ^'^^ J"^* 

sion^lE^/e l^ontralv ^^"^^^ P^^-- ^eci- 

make sure tLt program Ufp^n. K"*' ^^^^t/nterests, we need to 
cause if they begiTCe^^iffhf^^ ^l^'" ^f'^^ t^e month, be- 

gram SgThetcoSf Zfof tttoni" ^"f ^'^^^^^ 

20 hours, bicause the w«v ttl i , ^- ^^^^ ^ount for our 

tions wo^k, you take The q 11 f '^Sula- 

program ^ ^^^^ '^"""'^ ^as, they were in the 20-hou; 

partl%!ntsT?nr^^^^ discourages us from encouraging 

J^ation p?Sgrams or n ?rl?nin'.^^ program or in postsecondary fdu^ 
20 hours Mrnv adnli rPn^ Programs that ^ust aren't set up for 
number of houJs^set up P^^^^^ms aren't that long in the 

of \l.e"y-hou"Ss wSor"^"t"?l"^^* the negatives 
that the regiLuon of fh?. 5^°"^*" ^^^"^ But I think 

HHS to reSx the yLur ru^- '^""^'^ '^^'^'^^ 

could be a goal But it shonlH n J f PP^0P"ate in many cases. It 
tion for evef yone ^^"^ requirement for participa- 

roJd'for fisca" ^^ggi'S""'"^-''^"^"^""^ '^""^^"g down the 

that mandati s gdne to Slv """'^ ^^-^^^ "^^^^ hand, 

money we will hirivailable Vthif-^.""/'^"^ Projections of what 
our available reso^Tces^or'tt JOBS pfogiL"" 
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anyone else. Their connection to the work force may require re- 
training and not necessarily work experience. It may be a question 
of transferring skills or adjusting what their abilities are, and that 
is not part of what is contemplated. ^ , • 

So again, we would ask for a revision of what the requirements 
exactly are so they can be more mainstream with the other 
services that we provide. . ^ 

There are AFDC statutory and regulatory requirements that also 
hamper the success of the Family Support Act. I have briefly listed 
them in my testimony. Fundamentally, they are the 100-hour rule, 
which is a penalty on two-parent families. Basically it is a rule 
that if either parent goes to work for more than 100 hours, then 
the family is not eligible for assistance. What that is, is a flat disin- 
centive of people going to work part-time in a two-parent house- 
hold or the father goes to work, leaves the family, and leaves the 
AFDC fam.ily single-parent household so they can continue getting 
medical assistance for the children.. That has to be carefully looked 
at, and frankly, we think it should be eliminated. 

The 30 Vs rule treats income in a way that after the tourth month 
of someone going to work and earning over and above their grant, 
there is a severe racheting down of the person s total take-home 
pay between the grant and their earnings. The result is that at 
that point, many people wonder what is the purpose of working be- 
cause now they are not seeing any dollars increase in what they 
take, and they are seeing their medical assistance threatened. 

There is a limitation of $90 for employment expenses. In the city 
of Chicago, $90 does not cover your average employment expenses 
as a deduction from what the person earns. And we are talking the 
gross earnings, and you have to take out Social Security first, that 
iats up most of the $90, so we can forget about all the real employ- 
ment expenses such as transportation and clothing. 

The connection to the labor force regulation is particularly puni- 
tive against young parents. That regulation requires, again, in a 
two-parent household, there has to be a connection to the work 
force, with earnings in four quarters or at least— with earnings in 
the prior quarters before the person comes onto assistance. 

Where this really hits us is young parents who might want to get 
married. It is a Federal policy that says, Don t do it. And we don t 
think that makes sense. Single-parent households are part ot the 
barriers to people being— to move off of welfare. If you have any 
inclination among young parents to get married, we are teJing 
them as a matter of Federal policy, Don t do it We think there 
ought to be an exception carved out of that rule for young parents 
under 25 or something along that line. 

Finally, there are self-employment initiatives. There are people 
when the motivation, desire to start their own businesses, who can 
get some of the startup financing, but the way the Federal rules 
work here as well, what they earn is countable income, what they 
put back in the business, in many instances, frankly in most in- 
stances, as countable assets. -xU t „ l^ee 
The problem is, if you have a business operating either at a loss 
or that is meeting expenses, we are counting that money against 
the person's AFDC so we are saying. Either you have to choose 
AFDC or continue in your business that may not be able to support 
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you, and the result is people fail in their efforts. There ought to be 
a support for people who have the initiative to try their own busi- 
nesses. 

We think the Family Support Act was a terrific framework for 
startmg the changes that are necessary. We think extended medi- 
cal assistance, transitional child care, will offer the kinds of guar- 
A necessary, and we welcome those requirements. 

I IV-A, at risk child care funds, is also a big support. But we 
need the long-term education, we need the continuous support for 
interventions. 

Nearly half of our AFDC clients don't have high school degrees 
Many of those who do don't read at the: requisite levels. And if you 
talk to the employers in this State, as many of us have, what they 
want at a minimum are people who can read, people who can do 
basic math, people who have those basic skills. Too many of our cli- 
ents don t, and it takes time to get them up to those levels. 

If the committee has any questions 

Chairman Rostenkov^ski. Thank you, Mr. Antolin. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
OBPARTH£HT OP PUBLIC AID 
Phil Bradley, Director 



TESTIMONY ON THE FAMILY SUPPORT ACT 
MAY 29, 1992 



Good Morning. My naae ia Joseph Antolin aod I am Deputy Director of the 
Illinois Department of Public Aid. I an here representing Director Phil 
Bradley, who was unable to attend due to other commitments. We appreciate the 
opportunity to talk with you today about our experience with employment and 
training programs for A?DC clients and to offer our comments and suggestions 
on the Family Support Act and its regulations in order to make it work better 
for the people oi Illinois. 

I would like to start by saying we strongly support the concept of a block 
grant to states for federal JOBS funds the states have been unable to access. 
This would be an assertive response to th.e national recession which has 
battered the budget of the states and caused the AFDC colls to swell to record 
levelc. The block grant should be used for training, child caref 
transportation or other services needed to prepare clients to enter or 
re-enter the changing workforce. 

Illinois has a history which spans mors than 20 years with enplovment ana 
training programs for participants in families on federal AFDC. Prior to the 
implementation of the Jobs Opportunity and Basic Skills {JOBS) program, we 
operated the Work Incentive p rog ram , (WIN ) and the WIN Demonstration program 
In 1986, the Department announced and implemented the Project Chance program 
which was to be the umbrella employment and training program for welfare 
c I ients. 

During the years between January 1986 and April 1990 when the JOBS program was 
implemented in Illinois, the Project Chance program tried to serve too many 
clients wiih too few resources. More than 50% of the individuals in the 
program were in job search. There were criticisms from clients, advocates and 
the legislature foe mandating recipients to search for jobs even though chey 
did not have the education or skills to obtain or retain employment. In 
addition the program was faulted for providing few supports for the hard to 
serve. There was no effort to reach the hard to serve and there was no 
emphasis on intensive program components. 

With the passage of the Family Support Act, congress mandated that states 
restructure their employment and training programs to provide education and 
training services and support for the hard to serve. In Illinois we welcomed 
the opportunity to design an employment and training program for AFDC clients 
that could provide long terra intervention that would lead families not only 
off of welfare but also out of poverty. We agree that limited resources 
should be targeted to the long tern welfare recipient and to young parents. 

When Illinois implemented the JOBS program in April 1990, with the input of 
advocate groups and other state and local agencies, we designed a volunteer 
first program that would target resources to young parents and long term 
Public Aid clients. Adult basic education was required for clients without a 
high scnool education and long term education and training were emphasized. 
By December 1990, there were 18,029 clients in the program. There were *,iOl 
in adult education and 7,430 were in other education programs. Only 993 were 
in job search. Services were being target to young parents and long term 
welfare clients. Intensive programs of at least 20 hours per week were being 
designed. Child care and other supportive services were being provided. 
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However, although Illinois had a long history in operation of employment and 
training programs, the Dep.Artment had never operated a intensive education and 
training program for the htzd to serve. We did not fully anticipate the 
increased cost to the state for the supportive services for these clients, 
•hile In the calendar year prior to the implementation of JOBS we had been 
»ble to serve approxlma tel j 36,500 individuals per month with supportive 
service dollars of *l,243,r00 per month. In December, 1990, we found that we 
wee* serving 18,029 indlvUuals per month at an approximate cost of 4i, 530, 000 
per month. We were servl-.g half the clients at a greater exeense. Clearly we 
".Vl not prepared for th*. Increased coat of guaranteeing supportive services 
to hard to serve clients In Intensive education and training programs. 

Although advocate groups and clients w>re supportive of the new program, 
because of the supportive service costa. In January, 1991, we were forced to 
implement several cost containment measures and to cloae entry into the 
program until w« received our appropriation In July, 1991, Beginning In July, 
1991, we Implemented a slot management model that allows us to monitor our 
spend mg , 

The Slot management nodel has allowed us to manage the cost of our program, by 
itfl «tn^.-i^ number of Individuals we can serve, while there are currently 
228,620 APDC adults in Illinois, we are able to serve an average of 21,787 per 
laonth with our current funding. In order to ensure balance In our program by 
serving clients who are ready to go to work and to meet the federal 
participation rate while living within our appropriation, we redesigned our 
program to increase the number of Individuals who are In Job search. As one 
would expect. Individuals In job search generally use lesa transportation and 
child care than clients In full time education or training programs. 
Currently, 4,784 or 22% of our participants are In job search or job 
readiness, and 12,442 are In some type of education program. The remainder 
are In orientation. Initial assessment or work axperlsnce. 

Our ability to serve apdC clients In education and training programs Is 
limited by the availability of state funding to qualify for the federal 
match. As In most other states In the nation, the cost of Medicaid In 
J^i Ki^*'*^*"^"^^*'' budget process In the need for resources. wore than 

two thirds of the Departments budget la for medical costs. This Is to support 
one out of every nine citizens In Illinois who qualify for Medicaid and to pay 
for one out of every thjee births. One out of every two children in Chicago 
is on Medicaid, and sixty percent of the nursing home residents In the state 
are Medicaid eligible. Federal Medicaid requirements and declining state 
revenues due to the recessionary economy and high unemployment have prohibited 
Illinois from allocating Its share of the funds to obtain our JOBS allocation. 

In Illinois, during the period of the JOBS program, we have had the following 
expenditures and d-rawn in the following federal match: 

JOBS (APDC) EXPENDITURES 



QUARTER 


TOTAL 


f EDERAL 


NET 


EKDI NG 


EXPBHDITURBS 




SHARE 


STATE 


6/90 


^ 3,265, 


168 


* 2 


,373,388 


1 891,780 


9/90 


7,901 , 


915 


4 


,722 ,189 


3,179 ,726 


12/90 


7,821 , 


194 


5 


, 0-:S ,706 


2,772,489 


3/91 • 


6,931, 


004 


4 


,578,412 


2,35 2, 5f2 


6/91 


5,332, 


207 


3 


,532,359 


1,799,848 


9/91 


8,830, 


816 


5 


,125,074 


3,705,742 


12/91 


5,812, 


136 


3 


,771,774 


2,040,362 


TOTAL 


^45,894 , 


440 


♦ 29 


,151,902 


^16, 742, 538 
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By the end of June, 1992, Illinois will have left untouched more than ^88m in 
federal funds because of ouc state's inability to allocate enough state 
dollars for the JOBS program. It is anticipated based on our py'92 funding 
that we will obtain about ^20H of our federal allocation for JOBS. With this 
budget, we are able to serve approxisately 21,000 individuals per month. If 
we were able to obtain the untouched federal funds, we could serve 22,000 
additional individuals per nonth. These federal dollars could provide 
increased funding foe child care and education. In the long term, these 
dollars could substantially improved the lives of poor children and families 
in this state. We do not want to continue losing this opportunity. 

Thus, Illinois supports the issuance of the federal funds for the JOBS program 
as a grant to the states. The grant should allow the states enough 
flexibility to develop programs that provide education, :.raining, and 
eiDployment for adults but also provide preventive services for teen&; 
supportive services like child care, and services that prevent welfare 
dependency . 

The issuance of grants to the state should not place additional federal 
restrictions oc requirements on the state. For example, whilj SB 2303 
provides for full federal funding for the JOBS program, it places requirements 
on the state to serve all non-^exempt APDC clients and increases participation 
rates. States would be at risk of losing 50% of the match if they uere not 
able to meet the participation requirements. This type of legislation would 
reduce the quality of the programs that have been designed and make it 
difficult for administrators to sell the prog ran to their legislators for 
f und i ng . 

In addition to increasing federal funding for the JOBS program, there are 
other legislative and regulatory changes that should be laade or required by 
Congress to improve the opportunities for APDC clients to becosie self 
sufficient. I would like to comment on several of these. 

Prevention Initiative s 

The JOBS regulations provide for services to adults receiving APDC< While 
there is mention in the regulations of assessing the 'needs of any child of 
the individual', the participant in the program is the adult or young parent. 
The cederal regulations inexplicably do not encourage, and in fact, seem to 
prohibit prevention initiatives for teens in APDC families. By working only 
with the adult caretaker, the JOBS program is missing a critical opportunity 
to intervene with the soon to be adult children of the AfDC client to provide 
supports and to reduce the possibility of inter-generational welfare 
dependency . 

Illinois with state funds has operated initiatives for teens that have been 
recognized as being successful interventions. 7wo such programs are Pro3ect 
pride and Project Prepare. 

Project Pride, a nationally recognized and award winning demonstration 
program, was operated in a Joliet, Illinois high school for several years. 
The program helped young women from families receiving APDC to become 
economically self-sufficient. It did so by preventing, rather than to 
reacting to, tesn pregnancy. The two main goals of Project Pride were to 
teach young women the skills they needed to get and keep jobs and to provide 
services to help them prevent early pregnancy. Projer^ Pride served 179 
participants with 1,134 tutoring sessions and 40 mentors. In one semester, 
the young women participating improved or maintained their overall grades, 
passed more classes and received higher grajes. Before the program ended due 
to the unavailability of federal match, 107 entered full time enployment. 
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Project Prepare is designed to help at risk youth break the cycle of 
dependency and achieve self-sufficiency by staying in school and obtaining 
narketable skills. The progran provides a variety of services including 

counseling, crisis intervention, vocational training, tutoring, literacy and \ 

job readiness to approximately 5,500 youth between the ages of 16-21 who are 

at risk of school dropout. The program is located in three Chicago high 

schools and links Youth Guidance (a private, not-for-profit organization), the 

Chicago Public School system and raa^or corporations in a program to provide 

students with needed services, life skills, academic and vocational training, 

work experience and esploynent. The students in the program are expected to 

advance academically, graduate froo high school, obtain employment, and enroll 

in advanced training or college in greater numbers than they would have 

without this intervention. This is widely considered among the nost 

successful program to provide such intervention. It too, however, is at risk 

of losing IDPX funding due to the unavailability cf federal siatch. 

If we are to succeed in this effort, JOBS regulations must be revised to allow 
states to fund successful programs such as Project Pride and Project Preparet 
and to consider teens participating in these programs as JOBS clients. This 
would help states aeet participation requirements and would at the same time 
provide prevention of future welfare dependency. 

In addition, there are affirmative regulatory requirements that create 
barriers to designing programs that best meet the needs of Public Aid 
clients. I would like to mention these. 

20 Hour Participation Requirement 

While we agree that states should be held accour.aole for performance, the 
current 20 hour participation rate forces the development of enployabi 1 ity 
plans to meet the 20 hour rule rather than to meet the unique needs of the 
individual participant. \n intensive 20 hoar per week program can provide 
structure and intense training needed by some clients, however, it is not 
necessarily the best program for a client just entering the progran with a 
young child or other problems. 

Specifically, the participation rate calculation methodology causes states to 
focus on such non-productive issues as the need to make sure program offerings 
begin o" a certain day of the month, or a certain day of the weekf in order to 
avoid losing hours of participation. For example, an individual who begins 
participation in a 20 hour weekly program during the second week of the month 
will not be counted as participating 20 hours weekly for monthly reporting 
purposes. Participation is calculated by taking three weeks of participation 
*n the month and dividing by four weeks, resulting in only IS hours of weekly 
participation instead of 20. 

The arbitrary 20 hour per week oenchmark discourages states from encouraging 
participants to enroll in osta dished post-secondary education programs 
because many of these program' do not have structured activities 20 hours per 
week that begin on the first of the month. This i3 an unfortunate departure 
from the purposes oC the Far.ily Support Act, because education will often lead 
individuals to escape long-^ierm wel^'re dependence. 

The continuation of the 20 ;.^ur rule as presently promulgated is ill-advised 
for several reasons: 

1) It impairs the ability of JOBS workers to take into account the 

participant's physical capacity, skills, experience, health and safety, 
and family responsibilities in making their ProDect Chance assignment, as 
required by the Family Support Act, 42 U.S.C. 6e4(a). As has been 
demonstrated by the extensive research findings of Project Hatch, a unique 
Illinois employment and training program serving clients in Cabrini Green 
public housing, for many individuals, 20 hours is neither a desirable or 
practical level of participation, particularly at the beginning of their 
participation. 
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2) Many component activities are not generally available for 20 hours or nore 
per week. In particular, literacy and other below post secondary 
education activities are normally offered on a less than 20 hour per week 
basis. This, In large part, reflects the judgment of providers of these 
services that Individuals do not benefit from such a» intensive level of 
participation. 

3) Not even full time enrollment In post secondary education, which Is 12 
hours of class weekly, qualifies as participation due to Insufficient 
hours. This Is because unsupervised study hours cannot be counted. 

4} Requiring all participants to have 20 hours of participation will waste 

scarce supportive services resources on participants who must add "filler" 
to their basic less-thern-20«»hours*per-week adult education or job training 
prog rams . 

Rather than the strict 20 hour per week participation rule, the regulation 
should consider Individuals participating If they are attending and making 
satisfactory progress in an education or training program In accordance 
with their employabl 1 1 ty plan. The 20 hour rule could and should remain 
as a goal where It Is appropriate to the Individual's needs. 

This change would allow states to serve more Individuals In programs that 
are better designed to meet client needs rather than to meet a federal 
requ Irenent . 

APDC-0 Work Experience Component 

The state will be required by Federal statute, to operate an Unemployed Parent 
work Experience component beginning In FPY *9*. The law requires that *Q\ of 
the principal wage earners In APDC-U cases participate at least 16 hours per 
week in this program. This level of participation Is required to ensure 
receipt of the enhanced Federal match. 

The Department has the following concerns: 



The mandate of 75» participation for the AFDC-U pojulation by FY '97 
would use more than half of our current available resources. To 
continue to provide basic education opportunities for all other 
clients at the same time would require state resources which nay not 
be available. 

The redirection of resources, away from the other target groups 
especially young parents, would change the focus of JOBS from 
assisting clients working toward self-sufficiency to filling work 
experience assignments. 

The work Experience requirement for the AFDC-U population would 
create a two-tlered approach to component activity. The AFDC~U 
clients would not have the sane choice of activities as ether clients 
regardless of the client's Individualized education or re-tralnlng 
needs to effectively reenter the work force. 



We recommend that the requirement be eliminated and that AFDC-0 clients 
required to participate In appropriate JOBS activities leading to 
se If -s uf f Ic lency . 
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APDC Program's Barriers to Employment 

""^'^ support Act, there are within Title 

l«D^nvL^ f^^^^'^^ty Act several requiremants that create barriers to 

employment and family stability. These barriers cannot be Ignored if we are 
Ind ! !i?K «nd training programs that lead to permanent emplcyment 

Tri.Ul °^ poverty for AFOC clients. Consequently, i would lUe to 

briefly discuss requirements and their Impact on families. 

The 100 Hour Rule (the two parent household penalty) 

The 100 hour rule makes aFOC-U two parent households automatically 
ineligible for APOC If the principal wage earner works 100 hours a 
month regardless of the amount of wages. The rule discourages low 
Income full time employment and employment of more than 100 hour per 
month but less than full time, as a means of entering the lob 
market. This rule should be eliminated so that two parent families 
at a xlnlnun can receive assistance after their Income Is budgeted to 
reduce cash assistance on the same basis as single parent families. 

The 30 +1/3 Earned income Exemption 

Currently when an AFOC client becomes employed the first ^30 . 00 and 
1/3 of tJ.e remainder Is not counted in determining the amount of 
financial assistance for the first four consecutive months of 
employment. After receiving the 30 and 1/3 deduction for four 
months, only a ^30 monthly disregard is allowi^d for the following 8 
months. The result Is a dramatic drop In take home Income due to 
working. a four month support Incentive is Insufficient. other 
alternaMves to this formula include a delay of Initial budgeting of 
earned income and the disregard of a flat amount or percentage for a 
time period sufficient to assist in transitioning to self-sufficiency. 

The ^9 0 Employment Expense 

An employment expense of *90 is deducted from gross Income to arrive 
at a net income figure for budgeting purposes. This Is meant to 
cover taxes, other mandatory deductions, transportation, clothing, 
lunches and other expenses of working. Actual expenses of employment 
will often exceed ^90. 

Connection to the Labor Force (Young Parents Two Parent family) 

For a two-parent nousehold to be eligible for aFDC-U, one of the 
parents must be unemployed with a sufficient work history to 
establish a connection with the labor force. In the four years 
preceding aPDC application, the parent must have received earnings or 
gone to school for four quarters and received earnings In at least 
two more quarters. This rule adversely impacts most heavily on young 
parents, especially those who have focused on education rather than 
employment or those who have dropped out of high school and are 
unemployed. Let's carve an exception to this afdc-0 ruW for young 
parents under 2S, 

. Se If -Employme.\t 

There are disincentives in the income regulations wMch prevent 
Individuals for considering self-employment. For s«lf employed 
indi vi-.uals, the asset limitation of ^1,000 to remjin eligible for 
public assistance obstructs the individual 
equipment for the business. 



for acquiring capital or 
Any funds caried by '.he Individual In a 
self ^employment venture can not be reinvested in'.o the business. 
Changing these regulations to remove the d. slnc^ntl ves would allow 
self-employment to become a viable alternatlw' for individuals on 
public assistance especi;»lly in economically depressed areas where 
other employment options are limited. 
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The Family Support Act has provided states with the framework they need to 
provide successful supports Cor AFDC clients. Extended Medical Assistance and 
Transitional Child Care provide families with the guarantees they need when 
entering etaploytoent to become economically independent. The new Title IV-A 
At-Risk Child Care funds further support very low income families in 
maintaining self-sufficiency. Long term education and training needed for 
young parents and families to leave the welfare rolls and escape poverty is 
the a large step in the right direction. 3ut the key to the future success of 
the Family Support Act in Illinois is the issuance of all available Federal 
Funds for the JOBS Program as a grant to the state. This funding method would 
enable the state to fully address the intent of the Family Support Act, 
provide education, training child care and other supportive services to 
welfare recipients and young parents and nore creatively address the 
prevention of AFDC dependency. 

Thank you for your interest in this natter and the opportunity for me to 
present these issues at this forun. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Mr. Downey. 

Acting Chairman Downey. What I would like to know from you 
IS, we would like to make the Family Support Act more outcome 
oriented I thmk you have already indicated some of the things you 
would like to see happen. The 20-hour rule is one thing. The chair- 
man in his proposal is proposing that we change the 20-hour rule 
to make it more flexible. 

What I would like to ask you is, in preparing people for employ- 
ment you mentioned, I think, half of the AFDC recipients don^t 
have high school diplomas. Are you finding you first have to pro- 
vide high school and remediation before you can get people into 
jobs? Is that your big cost? e h f 

Mr. Antolin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Downey. And the 20-hour rule inhibits you be- 
cause not only do people have to start at the beginning of the 
month, but they also have to be fully engaged for 20 hours, and 
that requires supervised study hall and some other such nonsense? 

Mr. Antolin. That is correct. For example, when I went to col- 
lege, there were 12 to 15 credit hours. The assumption was you 
were working at least that many hours in the work related to it at 
honie. Well, the hours that you work at home for any course work 
don t count toward the 20 hours. You have to ask the institution to 
establish a structured study. 

Acting Chairman Downey. I think that our subcommittee has 
heard a lot of testimony on this, and the chairman addresses that 

One last question I have for you, on Project Pride and Project 
Prepare they are not counted for the participation purposes. What 
r ^^^"^ w'^y ^hat is the case? 

Mr. Antolin. They are not the parent in the AFDC family. They 
are a child. So it may be part of the sort of full plan, but yoU can\ 
count that individual. 

Acting Chairman Downey. And what about other in-kind serv- 
ices that are provided for AFDC recipients; do you have any prob- 
lem in Illinois? I know other States have told us, Maryland for in- 
stance, that they don't get reimbursed for in-kind services, that 
there actually has to be a check as opposed to some in-kind service. 
Are you finding that as well? 

Mr. Antolin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Can you give me an example of that? 
we want to be able to offer a broader definition of in-kind services 
so you can draw down the Federal match. You don't have to do 
that at this moment, but if you can provide us with an example of 
that for the record, that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Antolin. The easiest example is all the ancillary services 
that a community-based organization or a community college 
would provide, that exist on the facility. Those are not matchable— 
or those are not countable. 

(^o?^^^^,^^o Rostenkowski. You say you could not draw down on 
it^fso miiuon? 

timated That is what our bureau of physical operations es- 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Let me ask you, is that normal? I 
mean, is Illinois an average State or is it above average or below 
average? Where would you say we are in the mix*? 
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Mr. Antolin. I think we are in the middle, maybe a little below 
the middle. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Any other questions? 
Mr. Russo. One question I have, Mr. Chairman. How much have 
you budgeted for this year? 
Mr. Antolin. For — 
Mr. Russo. The JOBS program. 

Mr. Antolin. This year, meaning fiscal year 1993 or 1992? 
Mr. Russo. Let's do them both. 

Mr. Antolin. It is about $32 million for this year, and next year 
the Governor has proposed a significant shift in how the JOBS pro- 
gram will operate, basing it in the community colleges, much like 
Ohio does, and out of our offices with our casework staff. And the 
total funding there is — the total funding is close to the same, the 
shift that has been proposed by the Governor is to increase what 
we call our distributive line for supportive services for child care 
and contracts, and to significantly decrease our administrative line, 
our staffing line. It will result in some 230 layoffs associated with 
JOBS program workers statewide, but we think it will draw down 
more of the match because the community colleges are primarily 
State funded, and if they become a point of entry 

Mr. Russo. What percentage of the population do you serve with 
$32 million? Is it correct that the Federal Government would 
match 60 percent? 

Mr. Antolin. It is 21,000 persons of the 280,000 AFDC cases. 

Mr. Russo. So less than 10 percent of the population is served? 

Mr. Antolin. Right. It is 11 percent of the nonexempt popula- 
tion, so that 230 is reduced by those who are incapacitated, those 
who have a child under the age of 3, or for some other reason are 
exempt. There are a couple of other minor reasons why people are 
exempted. 

The way the participation works in our State right now, we have 
to get about 14,000 countable 20-hour participants to meet the 11 
percent requirement, so we think we have to serve at least 18,000 
people in what are 20-hour programs to take care of the vagaries 
about the way the rules work. 

Mr. Russo. What is the number one obstacle to serving the vast 
majority of the people who really need help? The theory behind 
this program is to get people off the welfare rolls and into jobs. 
Federal dollars are there to help you, yet as the chairman said, you 
weren't able to use $88 million of it, so obviously a lot people aren't 
getting off the welfare rolls, even though the Federal dollars are 
there. 

What would you say is the number one obstacle to the State 
doing its job here? 

Mr. Antolin. It has to be the matching mechanism. We need 
more of those Federal dollars in the State. In the recession, our tax 
base has been too severely restricted to be able to draw down the 
dollars. 

Mr. Russo. Thank you. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you very much. 
Commissioner Alvarez, welcome to the committee hearing. We 
are happy you could join us this morning. 
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If you would like, Commissioner, you can summarize. We will 
put your entire statement in the record. 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL ALVAREZ. SR.. CO.MMISSIONER 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES. CITY OF CHICAGO 
Mr. Alvarez. Thank you. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee 
my name is Daniel Alvarez, Sr. I am Commissioner of the Chicago 
Department of Human Services. Thank you for the opportunity to 
address you this morning on the importance of the JOBS program 

Since Mayor Daley regretfully could not attend today's hearing, I 
would like to share some of the ideas he discussed in his State of 
the Uty Address last week. As the mayor pointed out. Federal sup- 
port for job training has declined over the last 12 years but it's 
time to make a new commitment in this area, because it is directly 
related to ^ur economic progress. 

Job training and job creation are critical to the future of our 
country. It is essential that we fully and successfully implement ex- 
•^.V"! programs like the JOBS program, and that we expand these 
ettorts It they effectively transition people from assistance to pro- 
ductive employment and self-sufficiency. 

Many of Governor Edgar's actions indicate that the State of Illi- 
nois IS not placing enough importance on job assistance and train- 
ing programs. Governor Edgar is cutting public assistance for thou- 
sands o! Cnigacoans without regard to skill levels or job opportuni- 
ties At the very least, the Governor should be balancing these cuts 
with expanded job training programs. The mayor made his position 
clear by adding: 

I am all for moving people off welfare, but there should be jobs waiting. And these 
people should be preppred for those jobs. The city helped 2.m people get off welfare 
n.^wh helping to train them and find ihem jobs. It is a demean 

ing myth that people don't want to work. Five thousand people lined up in the cold 
outs.de the Sheraton last winter for 500 service jobs. They wanted work 

Specifically in fiscal year 1992, the Illinois Department of Public 
Aid has enrolled only the federally established minimum number 
fjnnn'l^u-"' '^^^^ program. In 1992, the State declared that 
4^,uuu Ohigacoans on general assistance were employable, and cut 
up to 3 months of their benefits without regard to whether they 
had jobs or even job prospects. And the Governor has proposed to 
make that removal permanent, starting with the next fiscal year. 
Ihese former clients also lost their medical benefits under the 
btate s policy, and unless they find jobs with benefits, they are 
likely to have no medical coverage at all. 

Federal matching funds of $34 million have gone unused this 
year because the State has not spent an additional $34 million of 
Its own on the JOBS program, and next year, the Governor has 
proposed to reduce the jobs program by an additional $8.7 million, 
bince each dollar of the State expenditure is matched by a Federal 
dollar, the Illinois JOBS program will receive $85 million less next 
year than it might if the program were fully funded by the State 

1 here IS an urgent need for those funds. They would benefit the 
clients, the city, and the State. If the State, shortsightedly, will not 
supply the non-Federal matching funds that will free up Illinois' 
additional Federal funds, then the Federal Government may have 
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to modifv the required State match in order to expand the JOBS 
program^ Any su?h arrangement, however, must at a mmimum re- 
quire the State not to reduce current funding levels. 
^ A JOBS program that is fully funded and ^uccessfu ly imple- 
mented will help people to transition into jobs and will improve 
Sir labor force^ A well-trained labor force attracts jobs and 
strenShens the economy. In Chicago, thousands of unemployed 
peoDle are eager to work if they are given the chance 

The creation of an adequate number of jobs m a sluggish econo- 
my will require more than improved labor force Preparation^ We 
need focused governmental efforts that place productive work n 
Sands of those who need it. There are many ways of doing this. 
Among them are public works Pr?g--%^hat are devoted to^^^^^^^^ 
ine up our infrastructure, increasing aid to cities and other locales 
J the form of expanded community development block grants or 
ievenle sharing, countercyclical public f ^^-^JPlj-^^^^*' 
not least Mr Chairman, your proposal for Federal enterprise 
Jones Federal-enterprise zo4s are critical to attracting and ma^^^^^^ 
tainine job opportunities. The importance of this to cities like^om 
cago cannot be overstated. Any of these prograrns could comple- 
mfnt an effective JOBS program. Together they would help 
SreVhen the economy, expand the tax base, and reduce the need 
for welfare benefits. «f anrl 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken of th^ ^T?ok nroJram Lney 
indeed it is urgent. We need every penny of -^P^J P'^ffi"\™?''S 
that has been earmarked for Illinois in fiscal year 1992^ And we 
need emergency antirecession and summer jobs funding as wen 

Mr Chairman job training and job creation are very high prior- 
Hifs of Mayj; Daley's administration. The JOBS program can be of 
ereat value to us here if it is adequately tunded. 
^ I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
testify here today. I would be pleased to answer any questions the 

Th'afrmA'^T'r^^^^^^ you. Commissioner. Thank you 

wTrecolS^a^- a matter of fact, the urban task force, which is 
currLtS work ng with the administration, is Reusing in on the 
match and the possible elimination of.the necessi y of the niatch. 
don't know how successful we are going to b^^^t^.^^ f ^' J^e^r^ 
hiffh on the agenda. As a matter of fact, we in the House ot Kepre 
SaSesare^ meeting constantly about just ^^^^^JUl^'^''' 
to the administration with respect to the relief of urban areas. 

Acti?g° cSrman Downey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Rostenkowski. Mr. Russo. Doc' 

Rouman and Betty Willhoite. The Chair would like to ask those of 
yorwho have statements longer than 5 minutes to summarize 
them and we will include your entire statement in the record. This 
will give u^ a mUe bit more time to get into some exchanges and 

M? Herr, if you will begin by identifying yourself, and then pro- 
ceeding with your testimony. 
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funiVTh?'rpiT'.!™'"* °^ P"^'''^ has been our primary 

NorfhweJternSsitr °' 
The overarching lesson from Proiect Matrh iq fhc^f i 

approaches prlisL when"^^^ long-term assistance 

months worked durii!^ ?hP ! For example, the number of 
in year three was TT^o^ths ^ P'"^'^™ 5-^' ^"^^ 

ha?tS?rctre Khe nroSm 7''^ '"'^-^'^-l^ that 

:^^^e1^e"Xr4^C^^^^^^ 

ble progress " unsteady progress or no measura- 

sufficiency? ^^''P^^ *° ^^'^^ alternative routes to self- 

minritddt%o%df!sXienJrir '° "'Tr 
would likrto refer to /h«^^^^^^ ^- °" P^^^^ the handout. I 
reier to that. This is our visual metaphor that we 
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have created to illustrate our recommendations for restructuring 
JOBS . If you look at the middle rungs and the upper rungs, you 
will see that there are only a limited range of authorized activities 
at that level, and that 20 hours of participation are required, ihe 
way JOBS is currently implemented means that most participants, 
therefore, step onto the ladder at the top rungs. 

We think this sets many people up for failure. They are asked to 
step onto the ladder at too high a point rather than work their way 
up the ladder step by step. , ^ , 

Even many of those Project Matchers that made steady progress 
started on the lower rungs of the ladder. The real challenge for pol- 
icymakers is to figure out how to help a diverse group ot individ- 
uals step onto the ladder, not too low so that he or she is not chal- 
lenged, but not too high so that he or she falls off the ladder. 

To achieve this, we urge you, the members of the subcommittee, 
to consider adding lower rungs to the existing ladder by: 

One broadening the range of activities to include: one, communi- 
ty volunteer work like volunteering at a Head Start, or two, mem- 
bership in organizations like serving on a management advisory 
board or three, parent-child activities like visits to the library. 

Two by gradually increasing the time commitments that count 
toward participation rates so the steps build into 20 hours rather 
than start with 20 hours. For many, a 4-hour rather than a ^U-hour 
basic skills class is a more manageable first step. 

And three, putting in place vehicles to help transitions from one 
step to the next. That is the most difficult to put into practice. It 
may be the most critical. , 

From a policy perspective, making the ladder work means alter- 
ing the framework for accountability so that the incremental gains 
in the lower rung activities count as legitimate efforts toward be- 
coming self-sufficient. This is a tall order, but it is also an opportu- 
nity that we as a country can't afford to miss. 
Thank you for inviting me to testify. 
[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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Summary of Toby Her^s Testim^^^^^ Before the Subcommitee on Human Resources 
Commrttee on Ways and Means 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Field Hearing in Chicago on JOBS 
May 29. 1 992 

I. BACKGROUND 

Toby Herr is the Director of Project Match, a research and service welfare-to- 
wort. program operating since 1985. The research componem^housJd I? 
Northwestern Un.versity's Center for Urban Affairs and Poliw Re<;2arrh th. 
service site is locr'.ad at the WinfieWl/Moody HeSh S 

m7Zb ProfeSZT.r''" INino^^artm'enPoTp b^^^^ 

rl^; V. I ^^^^^ ^" ^^^^^ w'""er in the Innovations in State and 

Local Government program of the Ford Foundation and Harvard University^^ 

Hl'^fiL*^^'®fL'"'?°''^^'°" way in which we approached the 

development o Project Match. Unlike others, we startXith the assumotion 

W.V ntf ^of,^ welfare rec^ients earr 

mr?o vTar a^^^^^ participants'^activities from month ll! month a^^^ 

year to year, and kept modifying the program based on what were leaming. 

I would like to highlight some of the lessons learned at Project Match based on 
our work with approximately 650 participants over a periXv seven yea.1 

II. SUMMARY OF LESSONS FROM PROJECT MATCH 

.^dalLd mlm i^'f" ^"^'^^ »he most disadvantaged 

^^lf}^n J^T^u? ^°^'®*y' '^^ving welfare is not a one step event abou 

devZm^pnt' ''ThL^!''^' ^"^ ^''^^^^ P^^^^^ ^bout growth and 
TkT P.T??*- 'Cowing is a brief summary of the major lessons learned 
that we thmk are relevant to this field hearing on JOBS 

A. The Initial PJacemenWob or School-Is Just a First Step 

At Project Match we have learned that most of the hard work beains sftPr th^ 
T.mnT::!\.^^^^^ "^^^^^ Match partl^lp^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

n^nrl^. " ^® "^^J^"^ °' fi^gfi school dropouts quit their GED 
S degTe " '"^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

B. A Long-Term Perspective Leads to Gains Over Time 

wirrc^^K^, ^^^^H *® ^^^^ ^ long-term commitment to our participants (3-5 
S h?'"? keep them; helping theSance to 

Adnri^^' i*''^" '^^^y- "^^'^"Q sure that those who complete 

frfc.^ h^' ^1^^'^""' ^^"^"y "^^^^ i^bs- "^^klng sure that those who 
inn ^ back on track quickly. Over time this 

eSf S^^^^^^ incremental but significant labor market glins For 
n^S>Pn?n?"^5^?'^ long-rango career paths of of a group of 259 
?ln t a'nri^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^""^ '^T suggest'that ongotg support 
learned tha^ ^' ^ incremental labor market gains. For example! we 

average n-jmber of months worked in year one 5 5 
average number of months worked in year two 6 5 
average number of months worked in year three 7.4 

Also salaries increased 23% over the three years, 2 

* ^"^^ ^^'"^^^^ Among the Urban Poor The 

Pn>}ect Match Expenence, Center (or Urban AWalrs and Policy Research^^NorthwesteJ^^ niversily. 

n £151;?'^ n'®"" ^ '^atch that is not yet completed AnaVsIs bv Lvnn Olson 

Director of Research and Ain>ee Conrad. Research Assciiate. May. 1992. * 
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3. Leaving Welfare Is a Long and Difficult Process 

When we focus on the long-term progress of individuals "^^^^^^ ^^^^f'P.^P^J^ 
a whole, a somewhat different picture € merges. Analyzing the career his^ones 
of 225 participants active in the progran: for a minimum of three years suggests 
that: 1) for the most disadvantaged leavifig welfare is a long and difficult 
process, not a discrete event, and 2) of ^ple can leave welfare dependency 
through multiple routes. We found tha 48% of part.apants made steady 
progress and were off welfare, and the remaining made either unsteady 
progrell (34%). or no measurable progrt^ss (19%). VVe also ^^^med tha the 
traditional route of education leading to employment (^^^^'^^^Jl^^^;^^^^^^^ 
might v^ot be the most common, or best route out of welfare dependency for 
many Many high school dropouts choose work first. After working at low 
paying entry level jobs, some make the link between acquinng new skills and 
finding higher paying jobs- then they are ready to make a commitment to 
school. 3 

These findings have significant implications for restructuring JOBS 

111 RESTRUCTURING JOBS: CREATING AN "INCREMENTAL 
LADDER TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY" 

This summary includes a copy of our "Incremental Ladder to Self-sufficiency:- 
the visual metaphor we have created to illustrate our recommendations for 
restructuring jobs. * 

The current stmctcre of JOBS means that most participants step onto ^^e ladder 
on the twiddle or upper mngs where there are only a limited range of authonzed 
aStivi'eT and 20 hSSrs of participation is required. Our findings suggest that for 
many of those targeted under JOBS, this design sets them up for ;e: they 
are asked to step onto the ladder at too high a point rather than wo the^^^^^^ 
up the ladder step by step. Even many of those Project ^^^^^f .^^at^^^^^^^^ . 
steady progress started on the lower rungs of the ladder The real chai enge for 
oolicv rriakers at all levels is to figure out how to help a diverse group of 
&als^^^^^ the right first step - not too low so that he she not ^^^^^^^ 
but not too high so that he/she does not fall off the ladder. To ^ch^vej^^^ 
suggest that the members of the Subcommittee on Human Resources consider 
adding our lower rungs to the existing JOBS ladder by: 

1) Broadening the array of actlvltlas that are authorized under 
JOBS to include community volunteer work (e.g.. volunteenng in a Head 
Start class), membership in organizations (e.g.. servmg on a tenant 
management advisory board), and parent/child activities (e.g.. library 
visits). 

2) Gradually IncrMsing the time commltmetits that fount toward 
participation rates so that the steps build up to 20 nours rather t^^^^^^ start 
there. For many, a 4 hour rather than a 20 hour basic skills class is a 
more manageable first step. 

3) Helping people with transitions from one career step to the next 
and publicly recognizing them for the achievement of incremental 
milestones. 



April. 1991. 
* ibid p. 24 
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f^LiT ^''f^ perspective, making the ladder work means altering the 

ntfif n?nn Im'^^^"'^^^"^ and reimbursement so that these small gains and 

lower rung activities count as legitimate efforts toward becoming self-sufficient 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 

The Chair would like to caution our guests. We would appreciate 
it if there weren't any demonstrations, either for or against any 
testimony that is presented here. 

Ms. Raphael. 

STATEMENT OF JODY RAPHAEL, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC POLICY 
STUDIES, CHICAGO COMMONS ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Raphael. Thank you. My name is Jody Raphael. I am direc- 
tor of public policy studies for Chicago Commons Association, a 98- 
year-old social services organization in Chicago. 

In February 1991, Chicago Commons established a comprehen- 
sive welfare-to-work literacy center in Chicago's West Side, in what 
I might add is in the heart of the congressional district served by 
Chairman Rostenkowski. With funding and referrals from Illinois 
Project Chance program, we are demonstrating the effectiveness of 
one-stop, comprehensive services to public assistance recipients 
with low basic skills and multiple social problems. 

The program which we call the West Humboldt Employment 
Center, ETC, provides 20 hours per week of comprehensive services 
including on-site literacy, English as a second language, intensive 
case management, on-site health care and health education, on-site 
child care and Head Start, and parenting class and family literacy 
training. 

From our experience over 1 Vz years, we have learned several key 
points. I would like to summarize them for you, and the implica- 
tions for the Federal JOBS act. One is the need for comprehensive 
services. Sixty percent of our participants are domestic violence 
victims currently living in situations in which they and their chil- 
dren are domestically abused. This domestic violence has severe ef- 
fects upon the participant's ability to follow through on her em- 
ployment plan. 

Seventy-five percent of ETC's participants are currently abusing 
alcohol and other drugs when they enter the program. A very high 
percentage of our participants are incest survivors or victims of 
past sexual abuse. These experiences often cause depression, anxie- 
ty attacks and drug abuse as participants self-medicate for these 
problems. 

Over half of ETC's participants have reading and math skills 
below the sixth grade level. The majority have no real work history 
or experience. Almost 90 percent of our participants are former 
teen parents, high school dropouts, who in addition to raising their 
basic skills need to obtain the GED in order to obtain a job or 
become eligible for most job training programs. 

In short ETC participants are members of a second generation of 
the welfare cycle. It is a matter of absolute importance that we in- 
tervene now to break this cycle. 

The good news is that the results of the program are extremely 
encouraging. Of the participants who entered ETC since February 
1991, 20 percent are already working or are participating in job 
training programs. Only 18 percent have absolutely dropped out of 
the program. The remainder are still on-site improving their skills 
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and raising their literacy levels, usually by four or more grades in 
a 1-year period. 

The JOBS program in Illinois is hampered by two major barriers. 
First is a lack of comprehensive services. This is a failure for the 
project as a whole. In Chicago the bulk of the Project Chance par- 
ticipants attend literacy classes, not at the ETC site but at the City 
Colleges of Chicago at 16 hours per week. These purely educational 
classes can in no way meet the multiple needs of these Project 
Chance participants. Nor is any other provider able to provide 
more comprehensive services without additional funding which is 
currently unavailable. 

Second, and I need to stress this point from our in-the-trench ex- 
perience, is the need for further job training beyond literacy. Most 
of our ETC participants who have obtained the GED have been 
unable to obtain full-time employment with benefits. 

Contrast these two recent program experiences. After obtaining 
her GED after 6 months at ETC, one participant with no work his- 
tory spent 5 months in an intensive job search. She finally obtained 
a part-time job with no benefits at a large hospital. This hospital 
did require the GED for this job. 

A second participant used her 6 months to enroll in a year-long 
licensed practical nursing training program. She has already been 
offered a job, when she graduates, at a hospice with a salary of $16 
an hour and a $1,000 cash award to help her purchase the car she 
will need for the job. 

We are therefore recommending that most of our participants 
enroll in a vocational training program following their securing the 
GED to ensure they can get full-time employment which can 
remove them from the welfare rolls. 

Unfortunately, the lack of affordable training programs in Chica- 
go severely affects our ability to help participants obtain this job 
training. The vocational training programs offered by our commu- 
nity are not free of charge. They usually cost about $500 a semes- 
ter. 

Unfortunately, many Project Chance participants have previous- 
ly enrolled in for-profit trade schools and have unpaid Federal 
loans. As a result, they are not able to obtain grancs and loans and 
cannot enroll in our City Colleges vocational training programs. 

The JTPA system in Chicago, like a lot of other programs, is 
poorly funded. It does not offer training in a full range of vocation- 
al training areas. For example, it does not offer any training in the 
allied health field. Our participants do not obtain training in this 
field, and that is really a tragedy because in Chicago we have docu- 
mented shortages of workers in the allied health field. 

So, fundamentally, I echo what we have heard all morning, that 
we need an expanded Federal commitment of resources for compre- 
hensive literacy and educational services and for job training serv- 
ices, which these participants are going to need. So your proposals 
are absolutely key to improving the JOBS program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF JODY RAPHAEL, DIRECTOR. PUBLIC POLICY 
STUDIES, CHICAGO COMMONS ASSOCUTfON 

My najM in Jody R«ph««l. I an dlractor of Public Policy studi«« for Chicago 
Ccnwion* Association, a 98**ysar old social servicss organization in Chicago 
dedicat«d to assisting families mov« from poverty to economic self-sufficiency 
through the acquisition of skills. In February 1991 Chicago Commons established 
a comprehensive welfare-to-work literacy center on Chicago's westside, in, I 
might add, the heart of the 8th Congressional district ssrved by chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski . 

With funding and referrals from the Illinois Jobs trogram, Project Chance, 
comeoons is demonstrating the effectiveness of "ons stop, "comprehensive services 
to public assistancs rscipisnts with low basic skills and multiple personal and 
social problems. The program, known as the West Humboldt Employment Training 
Center, or ETC, serves as a bridge, enabling adults to gain entrance to already 
existing job training programs or employment after thsy have sufficiently raised 
thsir litsracy levsls. services provided include on- sits literacy and English- 
As-A second Language; intensive case management; on-site health care and health 
education; on-sits child care and Head start; and parenting classes and family 
literacy training. Participants' literacy training is organized around an 
employment plan. ETC's cass managers assist the participants in meeting these 
goals, monitor progress, and offer counseling support and sncouragement . Most 
importantly, they assist participants in making arrangements for further 
education or job training. The ETC program works in partnership with City 
Colleges of Chicago (Daley College) which provides ths projsct with sight 
tsachsrs as well as some books and materials. 

As ETC's founding director I have been able to directly observe the strengths and 
weaknesses of the current JOBS program in Illinois and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of this federal legislation. I appreciate the opportunity to 
testify about our observations before the subcommittee on Human Resourcss of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

From this vantage E»oint, these are our preliminary conclusions: 

* The majority of the public assistance participants we serve experience a myriad 
of problems, many of which constitute serious barriers to employment. They are 
not equipped, either emotionally or educationally, to secure and hold employment. 
The good news is that these barriers can be overcome, as demonstrated by the 
success of the ETC model. 

* The bad news is that the existing educational service delivery system in 
Chicago is unequipped to provide the holistic comprehensive services which meet 
the needs of XFDC participants with low literacy levels. 

• The JOBS program provides an excellent framework for moving participants from 
welfare to work. If Congress is seeking a vehicle to ameliorate the conditions 
of our inner cities in the wake of the Los Angeles riot, it need look no further 
than the JOBS act. what is needed is additional federal funding to enable 
Illinois to structure and implement comprehensive literacy and employment 
training services for this special population. Expanded federal resourcss and 
federal commitment are needed. 

I would like to now spend a few minutes covering these points in more depth. 

Kssd for coMprshsnsivs ssrvicss. The need for comprehensive services becomes 
apparent when the characteristics of ETC's 250 Project chance participants are 
described: 

• 60% of ETC's participants are domestic violence victims, currently living in 
situations in which they and/or their children are physically and mentally 
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Jtbuead. This domestic violence has severe effects upon the participant's ability 
to follow through on her employment plan, keeping her in a low state of "elf- 
•st««m and traumatizing the ©ntire household. AFDC women are often trapped in 
th*se abusive relationships. Knowing that because of lack .of skills and work 
history, they cannot make it on their own in the labor market, they remain 
economically dependent upon these male partners who, for this reason, seem to 
believe they are free to abuse them. Still others are helping to support 
dysfunctional males- often the fathers of their children- who are hopelessly 
addicted to drugs. The trauma and havoc created by economically and emotionally 
supporting a drug abuser cannot be overestimated, and leads to an unstable 
household in which the AFDC participant is unable to function normally in the 
labor market. 

• 75% of ETC's participants are currently abusing alcohol and other drugs when 
they enter the program. A very high percentage of ETC participants are incest 
survivors or victims of past sexual abuse. These experiences often cause 
depression, anxiety attacks and drug abuse as participants "self-medicate" for 
these problems. 

* Over half of ETC's participants have reading and math skills below the sixth 
grade level. The majority have no real work history or experience. Almost 90% are 
former teen parents,- high school drop-outs- who in addition to raising their 
baoic skills need to obtain the GED in order to obtain a job or become eligible 
for most job training programs. 

In short, ETC participants are members of a second generation of the welfare 
cycle. It is a matter of absolute importance that we intervene ijow to break this 
cycle. 

Although these inter- locking problems constitute serious barriers to employment, 
the ETC program has been able to design a series of individualized interventions. 
For some, elimination of the domestic violence is enough to raise self-esteem; 
others need more intensive therapy organized off-site. Over time, drug usage 
abates as participants begin to actually work on their problems and raise their 
skills. From time to time our participants lose faith in themselves, or become 
frightened, and fall back into attitudes of cynicism and negativity and have to 
be pulled back into the program by their case manager. Each participant has 
required an individualized intervention as these or other developments occur 
throughout the welf are-to-work process. 

To-date, the results of the ETC program are extremely encouraging. Of the 
participants who have entered ETC since February 1991, 20% are already working 
or are participating in job training programs. Only 13% have dropped out of the 
program. The remainder, still on-site improving their literacy skills, have been 
able to raise their literacy level by four or more grades within a one year 
period. 

The JOBS Program in Illinois is hampered by two major barriers. 

First, is lack of comprehensive services. The lack of existing comprehensive 
services spells failure for the Project Chance program as a whole. In Chicago, 
the bulk of the Project Chance participants attend literacy claaseo at City 
Colleges of Chicago 16 hours per week. These purely educational classeo can in 
no way meet the multiple needs of these Project Chance participants. Nor f b the 
Citv Colleges system able to provide more comprehensive services without 
additional funding which is currently unavailable. In addition, in Chicago, we 
do not advocate that the community college system attempt to provide these social 
•services for which it has no expertise. Rather, funding needs to be made 
available for partnerships between community based social services organizations 
and City Colleges. There is a need now to create this necessary service delivery 
system* 

Second, i« thu need for further job training beyond literacy. Many ETC 
participants who have obtained the GED have been unable to obtain full-time 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 
Ms. Hartsfield. 

STATEMENT OF MARY HARTSFIELD, COCHAIRPERSON, WOMEN 
FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ms. Hartsfield. Good morning. My name is Mary Hartsfield. I 
am cochairperson of Women for Economic Security. 

Women for Economic Security is a membership organization 
made up of women who are current and former welfare recipients. 
We work to improve access to education, job training, and jobs for 
women on welfare. 

I appreciate this opportunity to talk to you today about Project 
Chance. We have been monitoring the design and implementation 
of the JOBS program through Project Chance since passage of the 
Family Support Act in 1988. We were involved in early discussions 
with the Illinois Department of Public Aid regarding the design of 
JOBS, and issues related to the marketing of the program, as well 
as participants' access to services. 

Six months after the JOBS program was implemented in Illinois, 
Women for Economic Security conducted a survey of 158 program 
participants at Project Chance offices throughout the Chicago area. 
One year later we conducted a followup, with 192 program partici- 
pants using the same survey instrument. 

I would like to briefly describe our findings, and then I will share 
with you some stories of participants' experiences with Project 
Chance, including my own. 

The results of our first survey were surprisingly positive. Fifty- 
three percent of the respondents reported they were participating 
in Project Chance because they wanted a better life, a job or educa- 
tion and job training. When asked to score their experience with 
Project Chance on a scale from 1 to 10, with 10 being best, 74 per- 
cent of the respondents gave their experience a score of 5 or better. 

We were surprised by these results because the old Project 
Chance has such a bad reputation among participants. In fact, it 
was often called Project No Chance. Yet just 6 months after imple- 
mentation of the new Project Chance under the JOBS program, 
participants had hardly anything negative to say about the services 
they were receiving. 

It must be mentioned that at this time the program had money 
to provide quality services to participants, but by the time we con- 
ducted our second survey, the new Project Chance had been 
through a serious budget crisis. 

The results of our second survey, conducted 18 months after im- 
plementation of JOBS, were much less positive— although the pro- 
gram still exhibited signs of being significantly improved over the 
old Project Chance. 

Overall, we found participants somewhat less than enthusiastic 
about the services they were receiving. We attribute this to the fact 
that the program had experienced severe, serious budget crises, 
and changes in administrators. As a result, waiting lists for serv- 
ices were established and access to support services such as child 
care and car fare was limited. 
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In order to meet Federal participation requirements, the percent- 
age of participants enrolled in job search activities was increased 
from 8 percent in fiscal year 1991 to 37 percent in fiscal year 1992, 
Many of the participants we interviewed resented being forced to 
look for jobs during a recession, and they felt their skills were so 
limited they would not be qualified for most jobs. We believe these 
changes were due to the funding crisis faced by Project Chance. 

Now I would like to share my personal story with you I have 
been on welfare for 16 years. During this time I held three differ- 
ent jobs m an effort to get off welfare, but these jobs were so low 
paying that I never earned enough money to completely get off 
public aid. 

In my effort to get off welfare, I have had experience both with 
Trft^o ^^^J®^^ Chance and the new Project Chance under the 
JOBS program. My experience with Project Chance before JOBS 
was not so good. I was put into job search because I read at an 
above-average level, so I was told that made me employable— even 
though I didn t have a diploma. I was sent out to look for a job 
with very little work experience, and so not surprisingly no one 
would hire me. As a result, I felt very discouraged. 

After this experience. Project Chance was reformed to meet the 
requirements of JOBS. At this time I got involved in a program 
through the Women for Economic Security called the life skills 
training program. This was at the time the department of public 
aid was working to change Project Chance to conform with Federal 
JUBb requirements. 

IDPA asked us to help create the kind of program that would be 
better for us as program participants. We met with IDPA on sever- 
al occasions to discuss the changes that should be made in Project 
Chance. Many of our recommendations v/ere used, except the 
changing of the name of Project Chance. 

Now Project Chance is less punitive and is trying to work. We 
think It should have the opportunity to do so. We think IDPA 
should have better information on how the program is working. 
This IS one way they would know the success stories that have 
come out of the new Project Chance. 

lil^^ ^ product of the better Project Chance that exists under the 
JOBb program. I have accepted responsibility for my life. I know 
where I am going. I have set a career goal and I will reach it. 

Right now I am getting ready to take my GED test, and after I 
pass the test, I am going to go to college to become a social worker. 
It It had not been for a good program like the new Project Chance, 
1 would not have taken the steps I have taken on the road to self- 
sufficiency. 

My sister Sandra is another example of someone who has been 
helped by the new Project Chance. Sandra was a drug abuser who 
got involved in a job training program through Project Chance. She 
graduated from the program and got a job at Michael Reese Hospi- 
tal, bhe has worked there for almost 2 years and recently was pro- 
moted. Like me, Sandra was a long-term welfare recipient. She had 
jobs but they didn't pay enough to help get her off welfare and she 
couldn t keep them. Now because of the new Project Chance, she is 
making a better life for herself and her two children. 
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Finally, I would like to share the story of one of our members 
who is doing all of the right things to get off welfare, but who ran 
headlong into restrictive Federal regulations in the form of the 20- 
hour rule. This woman, who I will call Alice, has been on public 
assistance for 10 years. Through Project Chance, she participated 
in our life skills program, and after completing the program she 
decided that she wanted to get training to become a registered 
nurse. She applied to and was accepted in a nursing program. Her 
problem arose when her Project Chance worker found out that she 
would be in the classroom for 13 hours a week. This is the maxi- 
mum number of hours students are allowed to register for in the 
nursing program. Her Project Chance worker told her that that she 
needed 20 hours of class work in order to be counted for Federal 
participation requirements, and because of this requirement, she 
could not pursue her nursing degree. 

So what does all of this tell us? We believe that the main conclu- 
sion which can be drawn from our research and our experiences is 
that with adequate funding. Project Chance has the potential to 
become a good program. By "good program," we mean: a program 
which women on welfare want to participate in, in order to eventu- 
ally get off welfare; a program which provides women on welfare 
with the critical support services such as child care and carfare; 
they need to participate in education and job training activities; 
and a program which actually helps women move from welfare to 
work. . 

In Illinois the problem with inadequate State funding for Project 
Chance, combined with the restrictive nature of the Federal 20- 
hour rule, has led to a program which is not meeting its full poten- 
tial. In recent months, the program has come under attack from 
the Governor s office. 

Because of the State's budget crisis, the Governor wants to cut 
the Project Chance budget by $8 million, eliminating all Project 
Chance caseworker positions and turning the administration of the 
program over to community colleges. Under this plan. Project 
Chance services would be eliminated in 72 counties. In Chicago, 
Project Chance services would be provided through the City Col- 
leges of Chicago. There will be little, if any funding for the City 
Colleges to provide these services. As some of you may know, our 
City Colleges are currently in their own budget crisis. 

It is not clear how case management services would be provided, 
since the City Colleges do riot currently have any case managers. 
The only thing close to case management that they offer is academ- 
ic counseling. According to City College officials, there is now one 
academic counselor per 2,000 students. Imagine what would happen 
if the City Colleges suddenly had to provide case management serv- 
ice to 13,000 Chicago JOBS program participants. Needless to say, 
we have some serious concerns about this plan and what it would 
do to the improvements in Project Chance under the JOBS pro- 
gram. 

This leads us to the main question being addressed today: NVhat 
can the Federal Government do to help States such as Illinois 
maximize the opportunity presented by the JOBS program? 

We have three recommendations. One, the Federal Government 
can reduce or eliminate matching requirements for States such as 
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Illinois, which have been hit hard by the recession. This should in- 
clude a maintenance-of-effort provision to prohibit States from 
spending less State money that they are currently. 

Two, the Federal Government can reexamine the 20-hour rule, 
replacing it with a rule that allows for more flexibility in the 
countmg of the JOBS-related activities. Time spent at home study- 
ing should count and time spent volunteering with community or- 
ganizations should count as participation in JOBS. 

Number three, the Federal Government needs to sustain its com- 
mitment to vhe JOBS program. We are concerned that Members of 
Congress and the executive branch have already forgotten the 
Family Support Act. If we are ever going to achieve improvements 
m our welfare system, we have to sustain our comrnitment to pro- 
grams we create. Otherwise, we will be in an endless cycle of creat- 
ing programs in order to declare them failures in a few years only 
to recreate them again later. Instead, we should work on improving 
the JOBS program and providing States with the resources they 
need to make the program work so that women like myself will 
have a chance to get off welfare permanently. 

I would like to thank you all for allowing me this opportunity to 
testify. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 
Mr. Bouman. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN M. BOUMAN. SUPERVISING ATTORNEY, 
LEGAL ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO 

Mr. Bouman. Good morning. My name is John Bouman. 

I would like to provide a little bit of context for the current situ- 
ation. I was able to view close up for many years the predecessor 
programs to Project Chance. They were plagued with what I think 
of as artificial focus. One artificial focus was on universal partici- 
pation. Over 150,000 people would participate. Caseloads would be 
600 or 700 per worker. The routine would be to send the partici- 
pant out on a futile job search, and if there was any infraction of 
the requirements of the job search, or any failure to come to a 
meeting with the caseworker, there would be a termination of ben- 
efits for not cooperating. 

That was another artificial focus. There was a time in the early 
1980s when the Department of Public Aid defined a "positive out- 
come'* in the employment and training program for purposes of a 
caseworker's evaluation was either placement of the recipient in a 
\xT' 1?^ termination of the recipient's benefits for noncooperation. 
With^ these artificial types of focuses, the program, predictably, 
wasn t very successful. 

It is the great accomplishment, I think, of the Family Support 
Act that it has provided the means and the legal structure and the 
opportunity to shift the focus of the employment and training pro- 
gram from artificial goals to the real goal: actual success of individ- 
ual recipients in the transition off of welfare and into 'vork. 

Under the JOBS program there is a realistic assessment of a per- 
son s barriers to work, and the person's supportive services needs. 
An employment plan is made, and the person is set on a course to 
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fulfill the plan. We have heard some testimony about how that 
process can be improved further. But the mechanism is there for it. 

Under the Family Support Act the employment plan drives the 
participant's level of participation. The available money doesn^t 
drive the individual's participation level, it just determines how 
many participants can be served. Because of the Federal minimum 
participation rates — which we don't oppose — there has to be a mix 
of participants that are more expensive to serve and those that are 
less expensive to serve, so that Illinois will serve enough people to 
meet the Federal minimum rates. As long as adequate funds are 
available, a proportionately large share of the more-expensive-to- 
serve population can be in that mix. 

This change in focus that the Family Support Act brought about 
was radical in Illinois. Previously, recipients didn't trust the pro- 
gram. It was both hapless and dangerous to them. Now, after a 
really astonishingly brief period of time, the recipients' attitudes 
have changed. By January 1991, 9 months after implementation of 
JOBS in Illinois, there were 18,000 participants. All of them were 
volunteers. You almost never saw volunteers under previous pro- 
grams. There were 13,000 participants in education and training 
programs, and 1,400 were in job search. 

Toward the end of that first implementation year, there were so 
many volunteers that the department was going to run out of 
r ley. So it had to start cost-containment measures. Mr. Antolin 
t^.ked about those. A waiting list was established, and there were 
6,000 people on the waiting list. 

*In July 1991, with these 6,000 hopeful people on the waiting list, 
the department had to mandate people who were not on the wait- 
ing list to come in and do job searches in order to get the participa- 
tion rates up to the Federal minimum. These, remember, are the 
cheaper, more superficial kinds of services. You send someone out 
on job search and give them bus tokens. This was the only way to 
satisfy the Federal participation rates, given the program's inad- 
equate funding. 

So the combination of scarce funds and Federal rates has stalled 
the program. There are two severe problems contributing to the sit- 
uation that you can help us with, really a]most right away. One is 
to relax the requirements for the drawdown of the Federal money. 
The median State is able to draw down 65 percent of its JOBS 
funds. Illinois draws down about 46 percent. That is roughly $30 
million, I think, this year that is being left unclaimed. 

We urge you to do this as part of an urban aid package and to do 
it on a long-range hasm not tied to a cure in the recession. A with- 
drawal of funds within a year or two would create another stall- 
type situation, with States having to downsize successful programs. 
Freeing up JOBS funds would be a very efficient piece of an urban 
aid package. There would be no startup costs, and virtually imme- 
diate impact. 

The second problem is to eliminate the 20-hour rule. Let rne say 
a couple of things about that. You have heard a lot already. 

The 20-hour rule introduces a bias against education, contrary to 
the clear message of the Family Support Act itself. The City Col- 
leges of Chicago, with tens of thousands of adult education slots, 
has literally no program that consumes 20 classroom hours. They 
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are all 10, 12. Any postsecondary program, or full-time program, is 
12 hours. 

The need to satisfy the 20-hour rule costs dearly in trying to 
meet participation rates, by reducing the number of participants 
unnecessarily. 

The 20-hour rule sets people up for failure. For many people it is 
just not appropriate for them to be involved for 20 hours right 
away. They are in over their heads, and they fail, and there is frus- 
tration and loss of hope. 

The 20-hour rule has the effect of forcing States to focus services 
on recipients that have older or fewer children, because then they 
don't have the child care costs. Again, that is not what the act in- 
tended. Basically, what it is doing is reintroducing a strong ele- 
ment of artificiality into the Family Support Act, which had other- 
wise brought about the change away from artificiality. 

Let me make two quick points separate from JOBS. In Illinois, 
we now have 50,000 predominantly young male and minority indi- 
viduals newly cut off of safety net support in this State because of 
general assistance cutbacks. Most of them are right here in this 
city. The Governor says, Let them get a job, conveniently ignoring 
the fact that few, if any jobs exist for them in our economy. 

The country and certainly this State are rapidly abandoning this 
generation of single adults, many of whom are veterans of our 
armed services. 

We urge to you support the Boren bill or some similar legislation 
creating public service job opportunities for these people. We urge 
you to consider also that maybe it is time for a Federal solution to 
this general assistance problem, just as 20 years ago the SSI pro- 
gram was the appropriate solution to widely varying State treat- 
ment of the aged, blind, and disabled. 

Second, again a shift of topic, we can't forget the impact of un- 
employment and chronic poverty on the way that individuals 
behave and the frustrations and strain on people. I am talking here 
about children, and I would like to take this opportunity to urge 
the passage of the Family Preservation Act, H.R. 3603, currently 
awaiting consideration by the full committee. It improves services 
and support for troubled families in need. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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T««tiHoay of John M. BouBan 
Layal Aaalstaaca Toundation of Chicago 



Good morning. My name is John M. Bouman. I am a 
supervisory attorney with the Legal Assistance Foundation of 
Chicago, where I have worked representing poor Chicagoans since 
1975. Thank -'ou very much for bringing this hearing to Chicago, 
and for providing this unique opportunity for us to tell you 
directly about the problems and policy issues facing our poorest 
citizens as they struggle to earn a fair share of this nation's 
wealth. 

It is widely accepted, by persons of all ideological 
persuasions, that one of the root causes of the rioting in Los 
Angeles is the lack of hope or opportunity for a better life felt 
by so many inner city residents living in poverty. The subject 
of today's hearing, the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Program ("JOBS") established by the Family Support Act of 1988, 
is intended to change this bitter reality. JOBS represents the 
federal government's recognition that the welfare system must do 
more than provide income maintenance. The JOBS program 
establishes a simple and logical framework for moving people out 
of poverty and reliance on welfare and into employment. 

As a preliminary matter, I want to be careful not to 
oversell the potential of the JOBS program or to unduly raise 
expectations as to what it can accomplish even under ideal 
conditions. Moving people off of welfare is often a long, 
difficult and complicated process. In addition, enhancing the 
basic skills, education level, and employment readiness of 
welfare recipients is only half of the equation — the economy 
must still provide job opportunities. Still, the JOBS program 
has already brought a great deal of positive change to Illinois, 
and its potential is quite substantial and too important to 
neglect. 

I have seen at very close range the succession of programs 
that were supposed to move people off of welfare and into work 
prior to the passage of the Family Support Act of 1988. The 
common policy question faced by the earlier programs and the JOBS 
program is this: How will the program handle the relationship 
between the money available and the level of client 
participation? Will the focus of the program be to structure 
activities so that participating clients will have the best 
chance to succeed in moving into work? Or will the focus be on 
other issues that are not necessarily focused upon each client's 
potential success in moving into work, issues that, in the 
context of a welfare to work program, are thus artificial? 
Success or artificiality? 

Unfortunately, the focus in Illinois under the earlier 
welfare-to-work programs was on the artificial. With less money 
devoted to the program than now, the welfare-to-work programs of 
the lat* 1970 's rtrd th* 1980"s mandated that each and every 
recipient who was able to do so must participate. Thus well over 
150,000 recipients were participating at all times. Predictably, 
caseloads often were over 600 per worker. There could be no 
individualized planning or counseling? the workers were way too 
busy just managing the paper flow. The routine was to send a 
participant out on a futile job search, never assessing the 
employability or even the literacy of the recipient, and never 
aiming the recipient at any known job openings. Child care was 
haphazard, virtually unstudied and woefully underfunded. 

This artificial focus on universal participation did little 
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to prepare individual participants for a successful transition to 
work. It was exceed^n ir^ however, by the results 

the program aimed for. For seve^ol v.: ^^^ly 'co mid- 

1980's the welfare department demanded quotas of what were known 
as ^'positive outcomes" from its beleaguered caseworkers in the 
welfare-to-work program. But "positive outcomes** were defined as 
fiitner a ^ob placement or a termination of a participant for not 
cooperating with the program. Non-cooperation included any 
failure to ap' .ar for a meeting or to meet a precise quota of job 
applications The result was carnage. Caseworkers preoccupied 
with paper flew would terminate recipients for the slightest 
infractions, often regardless of perfectly good explanations for 
whatever the Jrailure was, just in order to make their quotas. 
Literally ten j of thousands of persons were terminated from 
benefits ever/ year, with no increase in their employability and 
with substantial suffering for them and their children. 

The artificial focus of the earlier welfare to work programs 
made the programs look both hapless and extremely dangerous to 
the recipients. Recipients by and large did not look at these 
programs as a means to escape from welfare, but as a demeaning 
set of hoops and hurdles, beset with booby traps, that was yet 
another humiliation one had t6,bear in order to secure benefits. 

By 1988 the welfare-to-work policy climate had begun to 
change due to a variety of factors, including a key 1986 
settlement of a lawsuit known as Eakin v. Coler that eased the 
frenzy of case terminations for non-cooperation. But it is the 
qr?9t 9CgpmpU?hnient of the Family Simnn r t Act of 1988 that: it. 
provided the Treans. the leaal s tructure and the op p ortunity to 

■ ^^"^ '^^^^^re-to-work proerram in Illinois ry r^jn 

artificiality to su ccess in the transition to work 

The process undertaken in Illinois to formulate a JOBS plan 
to implement the Family Support Act was marked by serious study 
of the issues related to success in the transition to work. 
Guided by the Act itself, the focus turned to accurate 
assessments of the participants' barriers to work, including 
assessing each participant's literacy, and of the participants' 
supportive services needs, especially transportation and child 
care. Each participant has an employability plan that addresses 
these needs to the extent feasible. When a participant fails to 
cooperate, the focus remains on success, and not on punishment. 
Efforts are made to discover and resolve any problems the 
participant may be having that are blocking participation and 
sanctioning is only a last resort. 

Guided by the focus upon success, the central policy issue i 
mentioned above — the relationship between available money and 
the level of participation — has been resolved in the 
implementation of the Family Support Act by letting the 
employability plan, not the available money, dictate each 
participant's level of participation. The availability of money, 
in turn, dictates how many AFDC recipients will be able to 
participate. Since the Act requires certain minimum levels of 
recipient participation, the mix of participants with more 
expensive and less expensive employability plans is adjusted so 
that both state budgetary constraints and the federal minimum 
participation levels can be met. In this way, the availability 
of money and the federal participation requirements are both 
accomodated without artificially tinkering with any participant's 
employability plan. As long as sufficient funds are available, 
the state can serve a proportionately large number of the harder 
to serve populations, such as teenage mothers and others with 
high child care needs, and still meet its federal participation 
rates. 

This change of focus was radical in Illinois, and the 
recipient community did not immediately believe that the program 
was no longer both ineffective and dangerous. But as the word 
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passed along, and clients noticed their peers receiving 
mcaninafal services and a real chance to succeed, -the -new 
program, which was called Project Chance, became inundated with 
volunteers. This was an unprecedented phenomenon in Illinois, 
and it stands as eloquent proof of the intelligence and will to 
work of the recipient population. 

By January 1991, nine months after implementation, Project 
Chance had approximately 18,000 participants, all of them 
volunteers. 13,000 were in education or training programs. Only 
1400 were in job search. Up until this time, the Department of 
Public Aid -had enrolled applicants in the program without regard 
to the type of activity they were assessed for or their child 
care needs. However, due to the program's popularity, DPA 
projected that it was going to run out of supportive services 
(child care and transportation) funds in April 1991, two wonths 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

To avert a shutdown of the program, DPA instituted cost 
containment measures that included the following directives: no 
new applicants with child care needs could be enrolled in the 
program, no applicant assessed as needing education or training 
activities could be enrolled irt the program, and the education or 
training of any individual who completed a component and needed 
further education or training (e.g., the participant who 
completes an adult basic education course and is ready to move on 
to a GED preparation class) would have their participation 
interrupted. Any person falling into one of these ca egories was 
either turned away from the program or, if they were i ^rsistent, 
placed on a waiting list. Within six months, at the end of June 
1991, 6000 AFDC recipients were on the Project Chance waiting 
list. 

In July 1991, with 6000 hopeful applicants on waiting lists, 
DPA began mandating participation by persons not on the waiting 
lists, those assessed as near job ready. DPA concentrated this 
call-in on recipients with older children not requiring child 
care. DPA also set up a management model that limited the number 
of available slots for persons assigned to education and training 
and persons needing child care. 

By September 1991, the percentage of program participants in 
job search had increased from 13% to 38% in one year. No other 
state in the country had such a large increase in the percentage 
of participants assigned to job search. Yet, in the new federal 
fiscal year, the department is faced with an increased federal 
minimum participation rate requiring 14,000 participants in 
qualifying activities. Thus the trend to less expensive and more 
superficial programming such as job search appears li)cely to 
continue. 

The JOBS plan has been in effect in Illinois for just over 
two years. It did not have time to get to a point where its 
success could be measured before it was beset by these problems. 
Yet it had attracted initially more clients than it could serve, 
all of them eager to participate. There are two very severe 
problems that have caused the program to stall, and both are 
problems that you can help us with immensely. 

problem Qft^t M«>d Vrmm Dp Federal TumU 

As a result of state budget constraints, the Illinois JOBS 
program is barely exceeding its mandated minimum participation 
rates, even though far more recipients want to participate. 
Illinois has been able to drawn down only 46% of the Federal 
matching funds appropriated for is JOBS program. Approximately 
$30 million of appropriated Federal funds have not been drawn 
down. Nationwide, the median state draw down has been 65%, and 
only 11 states have succeeded in drawing down their entire match. 
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Vm urg« you to support a relaxation of thm f«d«ral Matching 
r«quir«aent that would enable th« statas to access 
dollars available for this program. Including a relaxation of 
the match requirement in an urban aid package would be an 
efficient policy initiative, because the states have progra»s in 
place and ready to serve recipients. 

The freeing up of these federal JOBS funds is necessary in 

Illinois not only to enable its JOBS program to expand, but to 
prevent it from contracting. To meet the participation rates, 
Illinois will serve fewer and fewer of the harder to serve, 
essentially creating a program where only job-ready recipients 
who need little or no supportive services, and who are the most 
likely to find work without help, will be mandated to 
participate. 

We do not urge you to eliminate the federal minimum 
participation rates. We support their purpose to require a 
significant number of recipients to be served. However, we do 
not think they were meant to be the single most dominant factor 
in determining the mix of harder and easier to serve participants 
that the JOBS program would serve. Unforeseeably, the states 
have been unable to put up enough money to avoid this. 

The freeing up of the federal JOBS funds is critical now. 
The program is at a crossroads in Illinois. It can grow and be 
given a chance to realize its substantial potential, or it can 
and will stagnate and effectively shrink, moving farther away 
from becoming a solution for harder as well as easier cases. 

Problem Two; Elimi nate the 20 Hour Hula 



the face of much criticism, HHS proposed and adopted the 
"20 hour rule", which provides that only recipients who 
participate in program activities for 20 or more hours per week 
m<ay be counted as participants for purposes of determining state 
participation rates. The final HHS rules permit states to 
"combine and average" hours of participation, such that one lo 
hour participant and one 30 hour participant, when combined, 
yield two program participants for counting purposes. 

Not surprisingly, because the Illinois welfare department 
wishes not to take chances with its participation rate and, 
moreover, has found the HHS "combine and average" system 
administratively cumbersome, it has consistently directed its 
caseworkers that only persons with at least 20 hours of weekly 
participation can be counted as program participants. 

In response to the pressure of meeting its first annual 
participation rate minimum before the end of last fiscal year 
(i.e., September 30, 1991), DPA issued a directive in August 1991 
that all participants must be brought up to 20 hours per week for 
September 1991 by adding more hours in their assigned activity or 
adding a secondary activity. Only under extraordinary 
circumstances could a less than 20 hour program be approved (the 
only example given was of a person recovering from surgery and 
under doctor's orders). This was, in large part, what caused the 
dramatic increase in the number of participants in job search 
activities in September 1991. 

HHS defends the 20 hour rule with the contention that it is 
not overly demanding, since 20 hours is only 1/2 of the standard 
40 hour work week. This defense does not address the many 
substantial defects cited in opposition to the 20 hour rule. 
HHS« position is not overtly fact or research based and appears 
to be simply ideological and arbitrary. 

The Act is replete with provisions encouraging the 
participation in educational activities. The 20 hour rule 
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introduces a pronounced bias against all education progrwas. 
Most literacy, adult basic education and GEO classes are 
scheduled for much less than 20 hours p«r wee)c, including 
virtually every such class offered by the single largest provider 
in the state, City Colleges of Chicago. And yet, persons needing 
basic skills who wish to enroll in these programs either are 
denied access to the JOBS program or required to add "filler" 
activities in order to bring their total time up to 20 hours. 

The bias of the 20 hour rule against education programs is 
particularly evident against any post-secondary education 
programs. .A full-time post-secondary program is 12 hours per 
week. Because HHS only permits scheduled class time to be 
counted towards the 20 hours, a full-time student may not be 
counted as participating in a JOBS education program by HHS' 
definition. It is particularly unwise to discourage post- 
secondary education when labor market studies show that in 
today's more technologically advanced workplace, at least a two- 
year college degree is required to earn a liveable wage in most 
occupations. 

The need to satisfy the 20 hour rule by adding "filler" 
activities causes states to waste scarce child care and other 
supportive services resources. These wasted child care, 
transportation or other supportive service dollars could have 
been used to fund another AFDC recipient who wants to attend a 
less than 20 hour per week education or training activity. In 
the context of the state's struggle to meet the participation 
rates, this waste of resources is particularly senseless. 

The 20 hour rule is especially destructive because it sets 
up many participants for failure. Getting welfare recipients who 
have never been in the labor force or have lost their connection 
to the labor force onto the ladder back to the labor force is a 
difficult and complex process. There is a growing body of social 
science data that supports the conclusion that 20 hours is too 
much too soon for many people. By forcing this level of initial 
participation, the program is setting many participants up for 
failure, leading to disappointment, discontent and frustration. 

By requiring states to find a sufficient number of 20-hour 
participants while stayina within their child care budgets, the 
20 hour rule has also had'the effect of forcing states to focus 
program resources on recipients with older and fewer children to 
minimize child care expenses. This is another effect that 
certainly was not intended by Congress. 

The 20 hour rule has introduced a strong element of 
artificiality into the JOBS program. For some participants 20 
hours may be just right or, indeed, not enough as a level of 
participation designed to make them employable and employed. But 
for others it is too much and not right. The focus should be on 
success and not on artificial requirements. We urge you to 
require HHS to withdraw the 20 hour rule. 



I wish to make two additional points, neither of which 
specifically concerns the JOBS program, but both of which concern 
the employment picture among the poor. 

First, we are one of the states that has withdrawn its 
financial support from single adults by severely limiting the 
General Assistance program. There are about 50,000 predominantly 
young, male and minority individuals newly cut off of safety net 
support in this state, mostly in this city. The Governor says, 
"let them get a job", conveniently ignoring ti;^ fact that few, if 
any, jobs exist for them in this economy. The country, certainly 
this state, is rapidly abandoning this generation of single 
adults, nany of whom are veterans of our armed services. We uvge 
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you to support the Boren bill or sinilar legislation creatine 

treatenent of the aged, blind and disabled. "^^"^ 
^h>-o«?^''°"'^' JJ® """^^ forget the impact of unemployment and 

*oralt"f -° und^r::;io^eit/ee"Su'^t\°or'"" 

^°irL''?>i"i appropriately with their eff^ts.' Taripeaking 
here of the strains on families and of the impact on children 
Ke urge you to pass the Family Preservation Act HR ifioi 
^J^fneai^ "li^^"' consideration by the'Jun^S^mfit^e'on'Kays 
?rouSf^d improved services and supoorts for 

!»;ro«d ioSiij'lare! "''"^ ne?essary:°for 

Thank you again for bringing this hearing here to Chicago. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you, Mr. Bouman, Mr. Downey 
thanks you especially. 

Ms. Willhoite, thank you very much. I want to publicly acknowl- 
edge the fact that these meetings are held principally because of 
your energies displayed some months ago. It took us a little while 
to get here, but I am sure you are happy we are here taking your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF BETTY VVILLHOITE, EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF CHICAGO 

Ms. WiLLHOiTE. Oh, well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I think 
the testimony that you have heard so far has been very useful on 
the situation in Illinois. 

I am going to shorten the statement that you have in front of 
you to try to keep it in the time limit. I am Betty Willhoite, League 
of Women Voters of Chicago. The league has lobbied legislation 
connecting employment legislation and escape from poverty for 30 
years. 

On behalf of 600 Chicago leaders, many thanks to you, Mr. 
Chairman, your committee and your fine staff for this field hear- 
ing. 

When the intent of the act, the planning, the struggles of the 
States, are all duly noted, the question now is, how many wnll get 
jobs and at what wage. In Illinois, the answer to the first is compli- 
cated by the State's deep fiscal crisis and policy cutbacks. The 
answer to the second, what we know of attributable placements, is 
very low; 32 percent below $4 an hour, 31 percent below $5 an 
hour, 16 percent below $6. 

We think the Family Support Act is due for a reality check. The 
1992 stage is set. Welfare reform is being considered in broader eco- 
nomic and political context. That is good. It is fundamental to the 
American social contract. That the debate is polarized is bad; we 
risk getting a dialog of the deaf. The political rhetoric about family 
values begs the real question about family income. Still, in this 
summer of an election year, facing facts could propel action. 

We will argue that the Family Support Act JOBS cannot be re- 
viewed in isolation. It must be part of a network geared to multiple 
needs and on through to a stable income, and we think the crisis of 
poverty fully warrants breaching the budget walls to fund the wel- 
fare-to-work commitments. 

While the battle rages on the underlying causes and policy direc- 
tion, the basic facts leap out. Illinois lost 280,000 manufacturing 
jobs since 1980 and 24,000 farms. Of the 10 job categories with lead- 
ing growth potential, most are low^ skill, low wage, no benefits. 

William Neikirk of the Tribune reports that lost jobs are gone. 
"Leaner and meaner,'' "downsizing" of both public and private sec- 
tors, are the buzz words. Seismic economic shifts have stranded 
them and their communities. The labor market reality is the line 
of 6,000 in front of the Sheraton for 1,000 jobs, the line around the 
county building for corrections jobs, the line every morning at day 
labor intake. 

For the left-oul, the welfare system copes grudgmgly, and along 
with its clients is blamed for something called dependency. The 
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jobs gap, the skills gap are the real world out there. The maligned, 
l^t-resort safety net is in tatters. Welfare grants down on average 
27 percent since 1972, and sinking. 

Illinois, about to sever the slim general assistance lifeline, is in 
the bottom half of the -50 States in grant levels. Fair market rent 
here is 142 percent of the grant. Fair market rent in Mississippi is 
d08 percent of the grant. Those are very poor conditions for chil- 
dren and obviously an underfed, ill-clad, ill-housed or homeless 
adult IS not a good job prospect. 

The Family Support Act waded into this set of conditions pro- 
claimmg a path to self-sufficiency, and it is part of that direction 
We were proud to participate in the shaping of the JOBS plan. We 
agree with this panel's midcourse assessment and correction. 

Our objections derive from our concerns when S. 1511 passed the 
Senate in 1988. We much preferred the House bill, 1720, on several 
counts, including funding at twice the level of the Senate bill 
There is a mistake there. It should be 3.3 billion out of the Senate 
which IS what we got. 

The Federal funding for 5 years is grossly inadequate, not to 
mention the failure of "will and wallet" among the States. H R 
also recognized the cost of housing with a view to shelter sup- 
plement. ^ 

The data so far, distressingly meager, bear out our concerns. 
Project Chance ran out of money in 6 months. Participation nation- 
wide IS 10 percent. Illinois barely made the required 7 percent by 
gutting the program back to its previously ridiculed state. The ulti- 
mate goal of 20 percent of those eligible is hardly fundamental 
change. 

Along with the basic principles and recommendations set forth 
by our colleagues, we will continue to lobby for, number one, a na- 
tional floor or standard which allows a realistic mix of earned 
income and supports, housing, medical and child support. The gen- 
eral assistance population must be included. 

We note with alarm the plight of a whole generation of young 
minority men, disproportionately in the prison system, a human 
tragedy and a loss to the Nation. 

Number two, implementation staffing at every level to assure 
solid teamwork across department lines; above all, ties to the labor 
market data and placement. 

Number three, job creation— you will hear it again— via public 
works, public service, and immediate plans to assure access for the 
welfare population to action pending in Congress for infrastructure 
repair. 

We urge an PSA title for public works and public service to con- 
nect to the JOBS plan. Senators Boren and Simon propose a WPA 
Crood, if It guarantees first-source training and access for JOBS-eli- 
gible people. 

Number four, opposition to waivers for behavior modification re- 
quirements, such as learn fare and new baby denial. 

Number five, a renegotiated, realistic match. We propose 75-25, 

T^rfc^ ^ ^^^^ income maintenance; waive State match for 
JOBS. 

The Joint Economic Committee hearings produced analysis and 
legislation, including price tags and provision for cracking the 
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budget wall. It is not too late, and they are a good start on the long 
term, as John said, after the limited response, to Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

Finally, we acknowledge that States and the private sector 
should do better. But 50 unequal systems are not a commitment. 
The FSA is a cuWe-sac without clear ties to the job market— com- 
munity and corporate— and public economic development. The only 
source in scale with needs is Federal. The price of failure is high, 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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LEAGUE OF WOi^EN VOTERS Of CHICAGO s.M^^^y...u42.C,fc.ooJL 60604. ^9^935 



HnmL^S"^ "^^"^ Committee, the Honorable Dan Ros tenkovski . Chairman 
Human Resources Subcommittee, the Honorable Thomas J. Doiney? Chairman 



liy^loTllgi^'' Opportunities & Basic Skills Program ( 



JOBS) 



To.o.i Betty Willhoite. League of Women Voters of Chicago, The 
League has lobbied legislation connecting employment, education and 
llnt^^.J'r ^^"^"'^ ''^^"^ y^^"- 0" ^.ehalf Of 600 ChtcagS Lefguers 

hea^i^g' ' ^^^^i^^^"' Y^-^ fine staff for th?s fie!d 



When the "intent of the Act." the earnest planning, the final 
regulations, the struggles of the states are all dulj nited t^e 
question . now, has got to be: how many will gef jobs - and at w 



what wage? 

and tio ^"^"""^ ^^"'^ blurred by abrupt change 

and the state's deep fiscal crisis. The answer to the second (what 

Jr^io' P^^^^^"'?"'^^ "^"^ - 32%^be!on4. 3^^ beLw 

$5. 16^ below $6. The Family Support Act is due for a reality check. 

k.o.hII?'' ^^^^ ^eJ-f^" reform is being considered in 

broader economic and political context. Thafs good. it is funda- 
mental to the American social contract. That the debate is polarized 
IS bad; wa risk getting a dialog of the deaf, THe political rhetoric 
about family values begs the real question about family income, still, 
in this summer of an election year, facing facts could propel action, 

ir. ' !!f V-^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ Family Support Act JOSS cannot be reviewed 

in isolation. It must be part of a coherent continuum from dire need 
to participation in the economy, it must be linked resolutely to the 
evolving labor market. It must include true cost-of-living goals. The 
General Assistance -recipient should be included in the eligible popu- 
lation. A public works/public service connection must be established, 
providing an essential source of jobs and addressing neglected public 
Sndo^; '''''^'^ °^ poverty fully warrants breaching the 

budget walls to fund the welfare- to-work corari tment . 

battle rages on underlying causes and policy direction, 
the basic facts leap out. Illinois lost 280.000 manufacturing jobs 
since ..980 and 24.000 farms. Of the ten job categories with leading 

low-Skill, low-wage, no-benefits, William 
Neikirk of the Tribune reports that the lost jobs are gone; "restructur- 
ing, leaner and meaner." "downsizing" (of both public and private sectors) 
n^^nrf f,^')!"'''°''2^' "^^^ generation on our streets are the children and 
grandchildren of people vho came to Chicago for family-supporting jobs. 
Seismic economic shifts have stranded them and their communities. The 

innn'' '"^'' ''^^ ^^"^ °^ i" front of the Sheraton for 

1000 jobs, the line around the County Building for corrections jobs, the 
line every morning at day labor intake. 



To promote political responsibUity through acitve and informed ptrticipation of citizens in government 
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For the left-out the welfare system copes grudgingly, and, along 
with its clients, is blamed for "dependency." The jobs gap and skills 
gap are the real world out there, and the maligned, last-resort_saf ety 
net is in tatters - welfare grants down on average 27% since 1972.- 
and sinking. Illinois, about to sever the slim GA lifeliner is in 
the bottom half of the 50 states in grant levels. Fair market rent 
here is 142% of the welfare grant for a family of three. In Mississippi 
the FMR is 308% of the grant - very poor conditions for children; and, 
obviously, an underfed, ill-clad, ill-housed or homeless adult is not ^ 
job prospect. 

The Family Support Act waded into this set of conditions, pro- 
claiming u path to self-sufficiency; and it is part of that direction. 
We were proud to participate in shaping the JOBS Plan. We agree with 
the first panel's mid-courso assessment and correction. 

* Our objections derive from our concerns vhen S1511 passed the 
Senate in 1980. We much preferred the House bill, 1720, on several 
counts, including 



- funding at twice the level of the Senate bill 
($5.7B - House, $3.33 - Senate). The federal 
funding foj- fivn years is grossly inadequate 

- not to mention the failure of "will and wallet" 
at the state level. 

- 1720 recognized the cost of housing, with a view 
to shelter supplement. 



The data so far - distressingly meager - bear out our concerns. 
Project Chance ran out of money in six months. Participation nation- 
wide is 10%; Illinois barely made the required 7% by gutting the 
program back to its previously ridiculed state. The ultimate goal 
of 20% of those eligible is hardly fundamental change. 

In addition to the basic principles and the recommendations 
set forth by our colleagues, ve believe 1992 demands a breakthrough: 



- a national floor or standard which allows a realistic 
mix of earned income and supports - housing, medicAl, 
child support - up to a livable total. The GA popula- 
tion must be included. We note with alarm the discrimi- 
natory factor in the loss of a generation of young min- 
ority men to desperation, anarchy and bulging prisons - 
a human tragedy and major loss to the nation. 

- staffing at every level to assure solid teamwork among 
lawmakers and bureaucracies on the critical elements of 
housing, child carer counseling, education, training; 
obove all, ties to labor market data and placement 

- job creation via public vorks/public service. Immediate 
plans to assure access for the welfare population to 
action pending in Congress for infrastructure repair. 

We urge an added FSA title for public wcrks/service , not 
to duplicate new legislation, but to firmly connect the 
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JOBS Program to a critical source of jobs. Senators 
Boren and Simon propose a WPA. Good! - if it guarantees 
first source training and access for JOBS eligible people. 
It should include broad replication of proved models - 
many in Chicago; for instance, the Horner Association 
of Men vho rehab derelict public housing units. 

- opposition to waivers for "behavior modification" 
requirements - learnfare, new baby denial. Those pro- 
ponents sound like the very folks vho railed against 
"social engineering" in the 60's and 70's. 

- A ronc'jotiated, realistic natch. We propose 75-25, federal- 
state for income maintenance; waive state match for JOBS. 

We are fully aware of the fiscal bloclcs. But - literally - a 
firebell m the night signals a larger reality. internal and external 
threats demand investment in people. Fairness deraands serious resources 
targeted to those trapped at the bottom. 

^ The Joint Economic Committee hearings produced analysis and 
legislation, including price tags and provision for cracking the 
budget vail. it is not too late this fiscal year for the JEC proposals, 
vell-honed next stops beyond the emergencies of Los Angeles and Chicago. 

Finally, ve acknowledge that states and the private sector should 
CO better. But 50 unequal systems are not a commitment. The FSA is 
a cul-de-sac vithout clear ties to the job market - communi::y, corporate - 
and public economic development. The only source in scale with the need 
IS federal. The price tag is high. The price of failure is higher. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you very much, panel. 

Mr. Downey would like ':o ask you a question. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Mr. Chairman, let me just say that I 
have been the subcommittee chairman of the Human Resources 
Committee for more than 4 years and I have rarely had an oppor- 
tunity to listen to five better witnesses to critique the handiwork of 
our committee. And as one of the authors of the Family Support 
Act, you have really given me a great deal to think about. 

I might add, I was just telling Congressman McDermott, the pro- 
visions that are most onerous to you, the 20-hour rule and the 
levels of participation — were personally insisted upon by the then 
President of the United States. Ronald Reagan insisted on the 20- 
hour rule, and he insisted upon the levels of participation. They 
were not desired. None of us thought for a moment they would 
work. They would do what the old Project Chance did, simply re- 
quire people to be functionaries and run through a system so you 
had artificially high levels of participation. 

Let me ask some questions. Ms. Herr, this research that you 
have done is well-known to us. Could you give us some idea if the 
work that you have done is finding merit in other places? Is this 
something atypical, what you are finding here in Chicago, or do 
you think it is typical of what other cities are finding in terms of 
the problems of moving toward economic self-sufficiency? 

Ms. Herr. There are very few programs that keep these statis- 
tics, this longitudinal data. There are a few programs I can cite 
that do support it. 

One, there was a Chicago-based JTPA study, and they contacted 
JTPA participants, and of the ones they could reach, they could 
reach half of them, at 12 months only 40 percent were still work- 
ing. So while it is a slightly different population, it is still a similar 
outcome. 

Also, there is a program called Enterprise Jobs. It had 16 pro- 
grams in poor neighborhoods, and of the 1,440 participants who got 
a job in 1989, 31 percent lost their jobs in 1 month, and 77 percent 
by 6 months. So for those people who are keeping the statistics, 
they seem to support our findings. 

Acting Chairman Dov/ney. What you are saying to us is that we 
are going to have to keep the 20-hour rule, but if we can eviscerate 
it, that would also be a useful thing to do. You say that you have a 
whole Head Start parent council, support groups, adult literacy- 
all of these could count toward the 20-hour rule, and that we 
should give you an hour of credit for every hour you are out of 
school, so if you are in a 12-hour program, we will count it as a 20- 
hour program. That would make sense to you. 

Ms. Hartsfield, I was very impressed with your testimony. We 
hope you will be one of the success stories. You already are. Can 
you from your own personal perspective tell us if the other folks 
that you know who are on public assistance and have children get 
higher benefits? 

Ms. Hartsfield. I think so. See, because I have older kids, ihat 
is why they were really on me, because my oldest child is 11, and I 
have been a welfare recipient for 16 years. So my trouble has been 
getting low-paying jobs and not having a high school diploma. I 
always read everywhere, but I needed the high school diploma to 
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go along with it, and I have been in and out of proprietary schools, 
and that made me have an outstanding loan. 

So I had a lav^suit that is pending right now that I am trying to 
hurry up and get a job so I can get off welfare, because I know they 
were regulating my money, so I can pay my student loan so I can 
go to college. 

So it just varies the way— you know, the system has you bound 
up where you cannot move. Either you go forward, you are step- 
ping on a mine bomb. You are in the mine field, and either way 
you go, you blow up. If you are not a strong person like me who 
has been through a lot, I have learned to fight the system back. 
And so mine is, I am trying to help other people as well as myself. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you. 

Does any other member of the panel want to offer any comment 
on this? 

Part of the behavioral changes we may face is this idea that 
somehow welfare recipients are having children for increased bene- 
fits. Is that anybody's experience? 

Mr. BoUMAN. I know that is not the case from looking at clients. 

Ms. Hartsfield. Truly not. 

Mr. BoUMAN. The increment in benefits is minimal. It is $60 to 
$70. 

Acting Chairman Downey, Mr. Russo raised the point before 
that, we are talking about large numbers of people, 18,000 people 
being served under the new Project Chance, but that still scratches 
barely the total need of 200,000 cases. 

If we were to give you all the money that you wanted, how many 
of that 200,000 could we realistically expect to put into the labor 
market? Had we learned from Ms. Herr s admonition that this is a 
long-term process, not something to be done in 1 year but probably 
more likely in 8 to 5, if we were to be patient and intelligent and 
fully funded, how many people of the total do you think we could 
get to work eventually? 

Ms. Herr. I think a significant number. 

Acting Chairman Downey. More than half? 

Ms. Herr. The group that we serve are— I think they would be 
described as hard to employ. So I am talking about probably the 
hardest-to-employ group, and those were our findings, and that was 
also in the context of a very supportive, long-term program. 

But I think Mary made a point I want to emphasize when I talk 
about the problem of ''help with transitions." It sounds like sort of 
a nebulous concept, but it is really very significant. What tends to 
happen is the way programs are currently structured, people tend 
to cycle in and out of JTPA programs, the old WIN programs, 
JOBS programs, because they have a short-term focus. And what 
happens is, like Mary said, she has had several low-paying jobs. 
She was in a proprietary school. What we need to do is put some 
vehicle in place to make sense out of these isolated, disjointed expe- 
riences. 

What we try to do at Project Match is try to link these experi- 
ences together and try to create some sort of coherent goal-directed 
pathway to self-sufficiency out of these experiences. So that if Mary 
quits a job or for some reason it is a low-paying job, we would view 
that as something to build on. It isn't just a low-paying job. It is a 
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job that you can learn from and it can be a stepping stone to a 
better job. Without that transitional support, it becomes an isolated 
experience. 

Mr. BouMAN. I would like to say also that probably over what- 
ever of the caseload of 220,000 or so are pretty transitional recipi- 
ents anyway. At any given time, more than half of the caseload has 
been on the system less than 1 year. And the average of any person 
who is on assistance is that they are on for, you know, 1 year and 
change or something like that, 2 years. So we are talking, I think, 
about 30 to 40 percent of the 220,000 that is the real intensive serv- 
ices need. 

Acting Chairman Downey. More than 6 years recipients? 
Mr. BouMAN. Something like that. 

Ms. Raphael. I think with that group you are going to see — if 
the programs are properly conceived, as Toby is saying, and com- 
prehensive services are put together and people are followed and 
tracked and supported, I think it will be well over half. 

And we are too new to give you that answer, but I also say that 
all sorts of wonderful things happen. One person is in a program 
and gets her GED, well, all of a sudden her sister decides she is 
going to go back to school, the father of the children goes into a 
JPTA program, and before you know it, you have made a change 
throughout the whole family and you only have one Project Chance 
participant. So it is something that has to start happening in our 
low-income communities, because it has a ripple effect. 

Ms. Hartsfield. I just wanted to say something about all the 
barriers that a person has to go through as far as being a long-term 
recipient. Public aid has so many requirements that you have to 
break through in order to try to be educated, and you are looking 
for a way out anyway, because me and my sister both were in the 
Life Skill Training Program that is funded by Illinois Department 
of Public Aid, and we were long-term welfare recipients. We just 
needed the opportunity and the support in order to get into a train- 
ing program and then help with all the other problems that you 
have, like a death in the family, like — even, I have got set out, le- 
gally set out, thrown out in the streets, being on public aid. AH 
these things are just barriers that you have to go through. And you 
have to have some kind of stability in order to make it over those 
barriers, and you have to have some kind of support. 

That is what we all need, some kind of support. Because people 
on welfare, they are not living on welfare, not having children. 
Most welfare recipients have 2.5 children. That is three children at 
the most. It looks like the media always digs out that person with 
those 10 children and puts them on television. And it is a lie. It is a 
myth that is going around. 

Ms. WiLLHOiTE. I was just going to say, you need combinations — 
workplace literacy, workplace training. And you also need to re- 
member the combination of income sources. So that you have a 
more prolonged combination of both work and training, and earned 
income plus support. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Mr. Chairman, just this last point. As 
we worry about the urban initiative, if we were to look forward to 
doing one thing, if we were to restructure jobs and take away the 
disincentives and try to make it more outcome oriented and give 
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you much more money, would we be making a giant step in the 
right direction? 

I ani worried that when we do this urban initiative, we will not 
have this program in it. I think what you are telling us is that this 
IS a success story, because we know it works. 

Ms. Raphael. The structure is there. It needs to be properly 
funded. But the funding needs to go to properly packaged services 
that can take someone like Mary and follow her through. If you do 
that, it is spectacular. And as I said, it is contagious, it has a ripple 
effect. And it is intervention into a low-income community that is 
like no other I can think of. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Mr. Russo. 

Mr. Russo. Let me just say that the perception in our business 
becomes reality. The perception is that welfare parents have chil- 
dren to get bigger checks. It may be a myth, but that is the percep- 
tion and It has to be dealt with. 

Sometimes when you talk about these roadblocks, you have to 
understand you have had an administration for 12 years, Mary, 
that doesn't want to see these programs really succeed. The more 
roadblocks in your way, the tougher it is for to you succeed. There 
are regulations that make absolutely no sense, because I don't 
think the administration wants to see these succeed. 

Ms. Hartsfield. Me, too, 

Mr, Russo. Let me conclude by saying, your testimony is great, 
you make a lot of sense, and changes need to be made, but you 
have to deal with the political reality. The balanced budget amend- 
ment will decref^se all these resources in the future. People like the 
mayor of Chirago and Dick Phelan, who wants JOBS to help 
people, aren t gJ^^^ to have the dollars to do it. 

You are facing problems today. If you think there is a roadblock 
today with regulations, wait until the balanced budget amendment 
goes into effect. It will make sure that the people who need serv- 
ices the most, get the least. 

Ms. WiLLHOiTE. We are opposed to it. 

Ms. Hartsfield, Right. And I had the opportunity to meet Gover- 
nor Edgar and he told me to get a job at McDonald's, and I resent 
that. So I had the opportunity to talk to him. 

Chairman Rostenkowskl We don't want to get into a debate on 
the balanced budget amendment. 

Mr, Russo. Things were going a little slow here. 

Chairman Rostenkowskl The fact of the matter is, if we had the 
chemistry in Congress to meet our obligations and recognize the 
problems that we have and put the revenues together that are nec- 
essary to solve the problems, we don't need a balanced budget. But 
tnat is not what is going to happen, in my opinion. 

Doctor, did you want to 

Mr, McDermott. No. Good testimony. 

Chairman Rostenkowskl Thank you very much. Most helpful. 

Welcome, commissioner, to this hearing. It is always a pleasure 
to have you representing our county. You do an outstanding job— I 
know this because I am on the telephone with you quite a bit. Wel- 
come to the panel. 

If you are ready to present your testimony, we are ready to pro- 
ceed. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. PHELAN, PRESIDENT, COOK COUNTY 
(ILL.) BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 

Mr. Phelan. My name is Dick Phelan. I am president of the 
Cook County Board of Commissioners. I want to thank Chairman 
Rostenkowski for giving me the opportunity to talk about the 
JOBS program, Congressman Downey, Congressman McDermott 
and my friend and colleague. Congressman Marty Russo. 

Cook County is a stakeholder in all of this. We are the second 
most populous county in the United States. There are 5,200,000- 
plus people who live within the borders of this county. You may 
not realize this, but we have the poorest cities in the United States 
in this county. You might suspect they were in Mississippi or Ala- 
bama, but the three poorest cities in the United States are Robin- 
son, 111., Dicksmore, 111., and Fort Heights. They are so poor that 
they are almost in bankruptcy. 

One of the them. Congressman Downey, does not even have a 
public telephone. 

So while we don't administer the JOBS program, everything that 
has to do with JOBS affects us directly. We have an interest in pro^ 
grams that affect the health of our inner cities because we adminis- 
ter the Midwest's largest health care system, along with the Na- 
tion's largest unified criminal justice system. 

Inner cities like Chicago are in trouble, as well as the suburbs of 
the city of Chicago are also in trouble, as demonstrated by the in- 
creased use of two programs for which I am responsible. The first 
one is that more and more people are using the Cook County 
health care system, which is not just indigenous to the city of Chi- 
cago, it covers the Cook County area, inoculations, clinics, and hos- 
pitals that serve our suburban counties. Last year in Cook County 
alone, we served more than 1 ¥2 million people. 

Crime has exploded in the 1980s here in the county. When Con- 
gressman Rostenkowski was elected in 1958, I began law school. In 
1961, when I graduated from law school, we had 13 public defend- 
ers in this county. Today we have 550. In 1961, we had about 125 
State's attorneys in this county. Today we have over 870. In 1961, 
we had eight criminal court judges. Today we have over 52. 

In 1961, the grand jury handed down 2,200 felony mdictments. 
Last year the grand Jury handed down 37,700 plus felony indict- 
ments. In 1 month last year, the month of August, 3,000 people 
were arrested in one police district in the city of Chicago. 

Just to give you some idea, 70 percent of all the people that are 
arrested and are jailed at Cook County, where we now have about 
8,700 people, are on cocaine. The balance of the people are on 
heroin or some other form of substance abuse. 

The drug epidemic has showed up in our courts, so the percent- 
age of all of our cases, those 37,000 indictments, well over 56 per- 
cent of them are simply drug cases alone. The balance, perhaps 50 
to 60 percent of them, are drug related. Where the drug-related 
AIDS cases increase, the number of crack babies strain our ability 
to respond. 

Were it not for the fact that Chairman Rostenkowski and others 
were interested in seeing to it that we would have some matching 
funds, we would now be spending over $500 million for health care 
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in this county for which we receive precious little from the State 
and unfortunately, but for the intercession of Congressmen Rosten- 
kowski and Russo, slightly more from the Federal Government 

r oH^^"^^ Po^.y^,"^^ ^^^^ ^ity of Chicago have jumped 

from 2,446 to 4,313 between 1981 and 1991. We are the largest 
single trauma care center in the Midwest. If you are unfortunate 
enough to have a couple of bullets in the head, we could probably 
save you at €ook County Hospital. 

Increased demand for county services has forced to us spend tens 
ot millions of dollars more every year simply to keep pace at a time 
when growth in Cook County revenues has frankly been flat. 

1 should add we should have spent millions more if it weren't for 
the legislation that originated with Congressman Rostenkowski in 
the Ways and Means Committee. In fact, the demand for service 
has so completely outstripped our revenue base that we had to 
enact, after 14 months of being a politician, the first ever sales tax 
tor the county in the county's history, as I know that Congressmen 
Kostenkowski and Russo are aware. 

Uninsured and unemployed people have been caught in the 
middle by forces far beyond their control. The testimony here is so 
aramatic, to the point that I see this every single day. I have 2 000 
people who every year abuse and neglect their children and simply 
abandon them. Those children remain with the State and with the 
u ^^^^ how and when these children 

should be raised. We are increasingly seeing more and more 
women who are simply turning their backs on the children because 
ot cocaine and cocaine-related deaths. 

So when you are talking about family and jobs, all I hear, even 
wtien 1 go to Washington as we did this week to talk to the Presi-- 
dent— who didn t come in to see us although he had invited us— 
the most important thing was jobs. 

Because counties like Cook have been caught in the middle of 
prob ems of uninsured and poor people on the one hand, and the 
problem of States on the other, I am here to plead with you to tem- 
porarily waive the State matching requirement of the JOBS pro- 
gram Primarily waiving that will free up literally millions of dol- 
lars t9r Illinois. I think it is about $26 million that remains in a 
checking account out there in Washington. 

This money will help get thousands of welfare recipients back on 
the road. And I am not afraid to say "welfare recipients/' because 
most ot those welfare recipients are people like the lady that you 
just heard from this morning. This will get them on the road, hope- 
tully, to self-reliance through job training and eventually employ- 
ment. This money will help those of us caught in the middle. 

Poor people and the uninsured are caught in the middle. When I 
ani talkmg about uninsured people, Congressman McDermott, I am 
talking about people who come, like from your district, who are out 
lu o^?; suburbs, who have been laid off, people who otherwise 
thought they had secure jobs, now they have no insurance because 
they have a preexisting ailment. They find themselves coming to 
our hospitals because they cannot afford to go to a local hospital, 
who will not take them because they have no insurance. 

The poor and the uninsured have been caught in the middle, 
squeezed by profound demographic shifts beyond their control New 

6-; 
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new job creation has been occurring, unfortunately, outside of the 
inner cities and literally outside their reach. 

Parts of our county, south suburban areas that Congressman 
Russo is very familiar with, we are having a hell of a time simply 
trying to get industry back to where we had some of the neavy in- 
dustry that marked the Northeast, the Midwest, at the turn of the 
century. 

Mark Alan Hughes of the Ford Foundation estimated that two- 
thirds of all new jobs in large metropolitan areas were located out- 
side of the central cities. In the Chicago area, all of the job growth 
occurred unfortunately outside of the Chicago city limits. 

The Reagan and Bush administration's dramatic cuts in assist- 
ance to the inner cities, such as the 70 percent reduction in hous- 
ing assistance in the 1980s, have only made things worse. The in- 
accessability of the type of new jobs that could potentially bring 
poor people and the uninsured into the economic mainstream and 
the slash-and-cut domestic agenda of the Reagan and Bush admin- 
istration was bad enough. Then the recession came, and Illinois's 
welfare rolls swelled in the last year just reflecting a national 

Mr. Chairman, more people than ever are being squeezed, and 
more people than ever need your help. The State, frankly, is 
caught in the middle. The States have always been caught in the 
middle. 

The National Governors' Association recently testified in the 
Senate Finance Committee that States face a triple bind. Welfare 
rolls have swollen, fewer jobs are available, and budget deficits 
have forced them to cut back so-called discretionary programs. 

In Illinois, the Governor's decision not to provide an adequate 
match for the Federal JOBS program has made the situation even 
worse. The inability to access the full JOBS appropriation means 
that more people will have to remain on welfare, more potentially 
productive workers will simply remain idle. 

Frankly, we are caught in the middle as well. Cook County, the 
inability to access the full JOBS appropriation means that more 
people will remain on welfare and our county health care and 
criminal justice system will continue to be strained to the breaking 
point. 

One thousand people every single day are simply brought to 
Cook County jail for processing. That is on an eyery-single-day 
basis. The JOBS program is a tool to help our inner cities. 

The fact that poor people in States and counties are bemg 
squeezed did not attract much attention, frankly, until Los Ange- 
les. Suddenly the American public and even the President rediscov- 
ered the plight of our inner cities. We have seen policymakers and 
pundits in the last week search for some new grand idea to save 
our cities 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot stress enough that there is no reason to 
reinvent the wheel. The Federal JOBS program is already in place 
as a tool to help our inner cities. 

On Tuesday, when we were supposed to meet with the President 
we met with Sam Skinner, who most of us here in Chicago know. I 
practiced law with Mr. Skinner, and he did listen. Twenty of the 
largest counties in the United States had one thing to tell him. 
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And that was: We bear all of the costs of the recession when people 
are out of work and they are on welfare. It is paid for by the 
county When people have no money to go to a hospital, it is paid 
tor by the county. When people have no other place to go and they 
commit crime, it is paid for by the county. And thus, we need jobs. 
As if they didn't know that. 

We spoke, we think, eloquently to that program. The cities can 
arrest people, the cities can recommend that people go to hospitals, 
but the biggest public health hospital system in the United States 
IS run by the counties of this United States. 

This JOBS program was the product, as you know, of an historic 
bipartisan compromise on welfare reform. The JOBS program is a 
tool to help our inner cities because, first, it reconciles our desires 
to help those in need with our desire to have people be self-suffi- 
cient. It firmly establishes the idea that families could and can be 
self-supporting. And it encourages States to design flexible, innova- 
tive programs. 

JOBS' holistic approach provides programs for those making 
transitions from welfare to work. The promise of JOBS is to get 
people out of the cycle of welfare and into the cycle of self-reliance 

l!,arly reports demonstrate that when policymakers are commit- 
ted to the program, it can work. The New York Times recently re- 
ported that the participants in California's JOBS program earned 
more than those who did not join the program, and even the Chica- 
go bun limes and our historic conservative business group, Crain's, 
both voice support for the JOBS program. 

The irony of JOBS not being fully funded by cash-strapped States 
during a recession is not lost on this committee. The programs 
should not be allowed to fall by the wayside during this recession. 

1 think even though our Governor has decided to cut this, among 
other things, to cut this program was not a wise choice. 

I am here again to ask the Ways and Means Committee to tem- 
porarily waive the State's matching requirement, overriding his 
frugality as far as this JOBS program. And I am not asking for 
new Federal money. Rather, I am asking that this committee re- 
iease money that has already been appropriated. 

Waiving the matching would allow us to access $29 million, the 
"^^°"ty of which would go to the Chicago area. The Voices for Illi- 
nois Children estimated that if Congress relaxed the match, Illinois 
would be able to provide a quality training and support program 
for between 10,000 and 15,000 additional unemployed parents next 
year. 

It is not just welfare advocates that are trying to havl the match 
mted. 1 he National Governors Association and the National Con- 
terence of State Legislatures, the representative bodies cf the elect- 
ed officials who implement the JOBS program, both want to see 
the match temporarily waived. 

And I might add, Mr. Chairman, that at the meeting the Presi- 
dent didn t show up at, I was lectured by Mr. Porter, who I am 
sure you all know, who is the 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Our colleague? 

Acting Chairman Downey. No, Roger Porter. 

Mr. Phelan And he, Mr. Chairman, gave me a lecture on eco- 
nomics 101, which I received when I was a freshman at Notre 
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Dame, and in it he told me about how he didn t have the resources 
to do this and that and so on, until finally the chairman of Wayne 
County raised his hand and said, Mr. Porter, I am here to under- 
stand what the Government can do for me, and what I can do tor 
the Government; I am not here to become lectured about econom- 
ics. I share his remarks. 4. fu- 
So finally, Mr. Chairman, I hope my pleas here do not go on the 
deaf ears they did in Washington. Poor people need the tools to 

achieve self-sufficiency. • • , • 4.- .„.foTv. o-rc. 

Cook County, whose health care and crimmal justice system are 
strained to the breaking point, and th^. entire State of Illinois wil 
all benefit from the release of additional JOBS money. We cannot 
remain squeezed in the middle very much longer. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. PHELAN, PRESIDENT 
COOK COUNTY BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS ' 

„„ Introduction 
- tt. opportunity to t.lR Ko„t'Sf fSS.S'^SK'pSS.S' 

ss;nisr;„rt-id£^HS€>r" 

system. nation s largest unified criminal justice 
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committee.] in^f act ^hl .^ ""^^nated in the Ways and Means 
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control; because states have h»»n^ ^'"ll ^"'^'^^^ ^^y°''<^ their 
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cook have been caugh- in the middle h„ ''^^f"^^ counties like 

and^the uninsured o^n on^\^a^^drd^\L'^^p;o'L^le-s ^o^rtL°ltrtrs ITlll 

stateVaLh^fegulfeLnt o?the%'oBT'.^^^^ '° temporarily waive the 
the match will free ud miinono ^^^^^f^"- Temporarily waiving 
money will help get thousands of w. if ar^"^" '""^ Illinois. Thil 
to self relLLe through 1or"train7ng'^\^"d' "''^ °" f^^"^ 
employment. This money wiA help thoJe^^o^^ul caSght in ITslZ^H'. 

Poor People And The Uninsured Are caught m The Middle 
The poor and the uninsured have been "caught ^5n thf middle, 
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squeezed by profound demographic shifts beyond their control. New 
job creation has been occurring outside of the inner-cities — 
literally outside their reach. Mark Alan Hughes of the Ford 
Foundation estimated that two thirds of all new jobs in large 
metropolitan areas were located outside the central cities. In the 
Chicago area, all of the job growth occurred outside Chicago's 
city limits. The Reaga.i and Bush Administrations' dramatic cuts 
in assistance to the inner cities — such as the 70% reduction in 
housing assistance in the 1980s — made things even worse. 

The inaccessibility of the type of new jobs that could 
potentially bring poor people and the uninsured into the economic 
mainstream and the slash and cut domestic agenda of the Reagan-Bush 
Administrations was bad enough. Then the recession came. 
Illinois' welfare rolls swelled in the last year, reflecting the 
national trend. 

Mr. Chairman, more people than ever are being squeezed and 
more people than ever need help. 

The State Is Caught In The Middle 
The states have also been caught in the middle. The National 
Governors Association recently testified to The Senate Finance 
Committee that states face a "triple bind": welfare rolls have 
swelled; fewer jobs are available; and budget deficits have 
forced them to cut back so-called discretionary programs. 

In Illinois, the Governor's decision not to provide an 
adequate match for the federal JOBS program has made a bad 
situation even worse. The inability to access the full JOBS 
appropriation means that more people will have to remain on 
welfare, more potentially productive workers will remain idle. 

Cook County Is Caught In The Middle 
The inability to access the full JOBS appropriation means that 
more people will remain on welfare and the County' health care and 
criminal justice system will continue to be strained to the 
breaking point. 

The JOBS Program: A Tool To Help Our Inner Cities 
The fact that poor people, states, and counties are being 
squeezed does not usually attract much attention. Until Los 
Angeles. Suddenly, the American public — and even the President — 
rediscovered the plight of our inner cities. We have seen 
policymakers and pundits in the last weeks search for some new, 
grand idea to save our cities. Mr Chairman, I cannot stress 

enough that there is no reason to reinvent the wheel. The federal 
JOBS program is already in place as a tool to help our inner- 
cities. 

The JOBS progre was the product of an historic bipartisan 
compromise on welfare reform. The JOBS program is a tool to help 
our inner-cities because it: reconciles our desire tb help those 
in need with our desire to have people be self-sufficient; firmly 
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establishes the idea that families can and should be self- 
supporting; and encourages states to design flexible, innovative 
programs, jOBS' holistic approach— it provides transitional 
childcare and medical benefits for those making the transition from 
welfare to work— is also to be applauded. The promise of JOBS is 
to get people out of the cycle of welfare and into the cycle of 
self-reliance. ^ 

Early reports demonstrate that when policymakers are committed 
to the program, it can begin to work. The New York Times recently 
reported that participants in California's JOBS program earned more 
than those that did not join the program. in Illinois, the 
Chicago Sun-Times and Grain's Chicago business both voiced support 
for Illinois' participation in the JOBS program. 

I am sure that the irony of JOBS, a potentiial pro-growth 
tool, not being fully funded by cash-strapped states during a 
recession is not lost on the Committee, The program should not be 
allowed to fall by the wayside during this recession. 

Cutting The States Some Slack 
I am here today to ask The Ways And Means Committee to 
temporarily waive the states' matching requirement, i am not 
asking for new federal money. Rather, i am asking this Committee 
to release money that has already been appropriated. Waiving the 
match would allow Illinois to access $29 million dollars, the 
majority of which would go toward the Chicago-area, 

Voices For Illinois children estimated that if Congress 
relaxed the match, "Illinois would be able to provide a quality 
training and support program for between 10,000 and 15,000 
additional unemployed parents next year" . 

Its not just welfare advocates that are trying to have the 
match lifted. The National Governors' Association and The National 
Conference Of State Legislatures— the representative bodies of the 
elected officials who implement the JOBS program— both want to see 
the match temporarily waived, 

^ Mr Chairman, poor people and the uninsured — who need the 
tooj.s to achieve self-sufficiency; Cook County— whose health care 
and criminal justice systems are strained to the breaking point; 
and the entire state of Illinois would all benefit from the release 
ot additional JOBS money. We can't remain squeezed in the middle 
very much longer. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you, Mr. President, I think 1 
can express at least this panel's view that you are preaching to the 
choir. 

Mr. Phelan. I hope so. u . . 

Chairman Rostenkowski. We are probably more enthusiastic 
about eliminating that match, if only temporarily, than anyone 
else. . 

And I am pleased to hear that you met with Mr. Skinner, be- 
cause Mr. Skinner, as my colleagues know, is chairman of the task 
force appointed by the President with respect to the urban prob- 
lems that we see evidenced. We are going to meet with him in the 
middle of next week. We have met with members of the Urban 
Task Force on the House side this last week, and certainly the sus- 
pension of this match is on our agenda. 

You know as well as I do, Mr. President, we all want to invest in 
our citizens, and Ms. Hartsfield's observations with respect to the 
mine field she has to live in are things that are coming into focus 
in Washington. 

But it is always money. It is priorities. It is where you get the 
money, and if you do raise the revenue, what are the priorities 
with respect to investment. 

I can think of no greater values than the human values espoused 
here that we really ought to see that we create an atmosphere of 
help from the Federal Government, and that we try as hard as we 
can to serve people who are enthusiastic about getting a job. 

Mr. Phelan. In our meeting with Mr. Skinner, I think he indi- 
cated he wanted a dialog with us, and I think knowing Sam as you 
and Congressman Russo have for many, many years, he under- 
stands that the problems here are just frankly overwhelming, and 
we are being cut out of moneys that the State promised us, the 
cities and counties, and ever3rwhere it seems we have to turn back 
and raise revenues here. 

But this is one program where if you waive the matching re- 
quirement, there is no new money required and this money is 
going to one thing I think everyone agrees on. Even Mr. Porter, 
God love him, would agree that jobs will occur here, and this is the 
one thing that is needed to drive the engine of this economy. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Mr. Russo. 

Mr. Russo. Mr. Chairman, we can save the State of Illinois $1 
billion a year in health care costs if a single-payer nationa health 
care system were adopted. There are ^ways of doing it, if we are 
willing to bite the bullet and make some major changes, but I don t 
see that happening right away. . 

There is nothing that gives a person more pride and dignity than 
having a job and being able to make it on their own. It is frustrat- 
ing having a congressional budget of $1.5 trillion, but not having 
the sufficient funds to help take care of the citizens who pay taxes 
in this country. 

There is a big battle going on in the appropriations process con- 
cerning, 20 B-2 bombers. We don't know who we are going to use 
them against, but we are going to build them at a cost of $25 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Phelan. Maybe we can sell them to Yugoslavia. 
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Mr. Russo. SDI spending went up to $6.5 billion, the space sta- 
tion will cost $100 billion. 

The question is, where are the priorities? I don't think it is a 
question, Mr, Chairman, of not having the resources: $1.5 trillion is 
a lot of money. The question is how you allocate those resources. 

The money is there, we need to change the way we spend it. Pro- 
^^^ms that work are not receiving the funding they deserve. 

If Toby Herr had more money, she could help more people who 
see no hght at the end of the tunnel, or have goals. We are going to 
nickel and dime a program to give American people dignity, but 
spend billions to put bombers on runways. This is the problem,' this 
IS the message the people have to give the elected officials. 

I will save you $100 billion very easily. H R. 1300 is the way to do 

Mr. McDermott. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I want to assure Mr. Phelan, the two Members from Chicago 
have alraidy stolen my spe»3ch. 
Mr. Phelan. I don't mind hearing it again. 

Mr McDermott. I was horn in Chicago and spent 4 years living 
in 412 r West Bolert in the medical center and trained at Cook 
County, so I know firsthand what this city has gene through. 
Tv/T A interesting thing about what both of you have said and what 
Mr. AntoLn said before, is that health care is sucking an enormous 
amount of wasted money, or we are wasting money because we do 
not nave a universal system in this country that could be used for 
other things. And that is one of the reasons why I think Marty's 
proposal for H.R. 1300, a single-payer system, is so crucial to solv- 
ing the JOBS program. 

Our lack in this country of a national health insurance program 
IS really integral to the whole of our competitiveness in the world 
And It IS obvious from just the problems you describe here in the 
btate of Illinois and specifically in Cook County. 

Mr. Phelan. I would be glad to tell all of the residents and in- 
terns at Cook County, the thousands more of them, that you are in 
Congress. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Phelan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rostenkowskl Jerry Stermer, Kathy Flynn, Shelley 
Feck, Kathleen Kelly, and Gordon Johnson, please. Welcome, gen- 
tlemen, ladies, to our panel. We appreciate your taking time out of 
your schedule to join us and give us your views on what we can do 

^^aJ^ people that are most in need. I believe Ms. Flynn 

Til- ^ Knauss. I am Jenny Fnauss, the executive director of the 
Illinois Caucus. I am replacing Kathy Flynn. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Fine. If you would like, we would like 
to seriously try to limit your observations to 5 minutes so that we 
can get to colloquy. 

Ms. Knauss, if you are taking Ms. Flynn's place, would you 
begin, please? 
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STATEMENT OF JENNY KNAUSS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ILLINOIS CAUCUS ON TEENAGE PREGNANCY 
Ms. Knauss. Yes. The Illinois Caucus on Teenage Pregnancy is a 
statewide membership organization which has been monitoring the 
impact of the FSA on parents in Illinois since iniplementation 
began. We have developed a number of proposals on improving de- 
livery of services over time. 

I want to talk about teen parents because I think it is very im- 
portant, because they are a target group under the act. They do 
have some special needs. The needs of teen parents are the sort of 
boiled-down needs of the rest of the population; they have those 
same needs but more so, and are even more needy in many ways. 

We have suggested that teen parents need specially trained staff 
who understand them, and we have advocated with the department 
of public aid in Illinois to get those specially trained staff. We 
trained them. We are not being used anymore because there is no 
funding to keep them going. 

We concur totally with Toby Herr. We think teen parents even 
more than other people on public aid need case management and 
support services. It is absolutely critical to keep them on the job. 

You have in teen parents the opportunity to intervene in at least 
two people's lives, maybe more. I agree with what Mr. Antolin this 
morning said about the importance of assessing the children too, 
because this is an opportunity to reach children for whom there 
may not be many opportur^ities to reach them. 

And lastly, I want to get to the question that you raised about 
the motivation not to get pregnant with the last panel. I want to 
say, as somebody who has been watching teen parents all over the 
State of Illinois for the last 10 years, it is the absence of a job, not 
the presence of a check, that makes young women get pregnant. 

The JOBS program in many ways is the best lifeline to give 
young women the motivation to go ahead with their lives and not 
to get pregnant. And I want everybody to understand that very 
clearly. That is underpinned by all kinds of international data in 
countries which have a much higher maternity benefit and child 
support benefit than this country has, where the teen pregnancy 
rate is 50 percent as high. 

So I know that we have a lot of work to do in getting that piece 
of public education, but jobs are the answer, and not just jobs for 
young parents, but being put on a course that leads one toward a 
job, accompanied by management and support services. 

Only 3,000 teen parents right now are being served out of the 
26,000 who are eligible. That leaves somewhere in the State 23,000 
eligible teen parents who are, at minimum, getting just a check; at 
maximum, getting a few parents to assume services that are avail- 
able but are not neces^.ar-ily integrated into what is happening to 
them through the welfare system. That is a lot of young mothers, 
and they also represent a lot of children who are not getting ade- 
quate services. r j r- • 

So in terms of numbers, we think there are a lot of deficits. 
There are also deficits in the kinds of services which are offered. 

So far, in the history of the Family Support Act in Illinois, no 
new services have come about through the Family Support Act. 
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There is one case in which a program which was previously funded 
by other Federal funds, which were exhausted, is funded with State 
revenue that is Project Advance. We have seen no new services for 
this group come about. 

I agree with what Mr. Antolin said this morning about the im- 
portance of looking at programs like Project Pride and considering 
making them matchable under the act. But I want to say that 
before we move to programs which are essentially prevention pro- 
grams to prevent young women from getting pregnant, we need to 
make sure there is a stable funding base for the young parents who 
are a target group. You must not slough them off, because this act 
was designed for them. 

The 20-hour rule has been talked about all morning. I think that 
It particularly hurts young parents, because the kinds of GED 
classes, alternative school programs, community college course 
work which are not matchable, which are not included under the 
20-hour rule, are particularly what a young parent needs because 
they are often alienated from their schools. They may have been 
forced to drop out. So what this has forced the State to do is to 
focus on young parents who are in traditional 35-hour high school 
programs rather than dropouts, and it is dropouts v/ho are the 
most needy. The State has been forced to take the easy way out, 
and many of those 3,000 are actually stili in school, and really the 
cream. So I think that is an important thing to think about. 

We also want to point out that the 20-hour requirement does not 
include a precomponent for young parents which would enable 
^ if-^u^^ ^ proper assessment, case management and counseling, 
which they often need before going directly into a program, and we 
advocate that the Federal Government include that in any reform 
of the 20-hour rule. 

The FSA has been hampered frorn without as well as from 
within. The reality is that Congress has been withdrav/ing support 
from such families rather than investing in their future. 

One example is the grants for licensing and monitoring program, 
which Illinois used to enhance child care services for teen parents. 
That has been eliminated. There is another example of legislation 
which would help, and there is still time to pass it, and that is the 
Family Preservation Act, which goes hand in hand, because it 
would help prepare young parents for the JOBS program. And it is 
absolutely critical that you see them both as a pair, and that this 
be passed. We urge you to pass it. 

Finally, we go along with the other Illinois advocacy groups in 
calling for major change toward a Federal grant program or 
toward more flexibility in waiving the match. We would like to see 
a permanent positive change, not just one for the years of reces- 
sion, because what is broken is not just broken because of the re- 
cession; it has been made worse by the recession. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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lliiimb Caucuii on 



piM M^ IVeiiaee Pregnane) 

TestUony to the Ways and Means Coiamittee May 29, 1992 

The Illinois caucus on Teenage P"J"*"f? ^^^^[^ ^^^^^ 
statevMe membership organization. For the past fifteen years ICTP 
hal ^enfed as a public education and advocacy organization on 
aSolescent pre^^a^ncy .and related ^--f' --^...f.^.^^^Ei^^^ 
prevention, family life education, and the ^^i"" ^° 
transition The ICTP has followed the passage of the Family- 
Su^plrt ?ct and the Svelop.ent of its regulation ^^^.^^ 
oSer interested partie. for policies that P^^o^ote ^he well-being 
«nd needs of young parents. We have monitored the implementation 
o? FSA as it ?Spac?s adolescent parents in Illinois and have 
develooeS a number of proposals for resolving problems in the 

delivery o^-^^^- ' ^^^^^ ^i»^^*V°""A>.''''"°'/n F*e™ 

unable to fully fund its JOBS program. Project Chance. In February 
lllf: ^SpI esL:natcd that there were 1-^^^%" ^'^.^/ooo' wh^o'SeS 
participating in JOBS. There were an estimated 26,000 wno were 
we have just released a report on Project Chance, and 
tti^itotct statewide on young families (see addendum). For this 
ielort'^jftalked to service plov^ders throughout the state, young 
lilies and Department of Public Aid (DPA) jo^th Pj^^^^^^ 
reviewed all of the available information from DPA. 

The findings were disheartening, even though young 
families were a priority under both the federal and state JOBS 
ll^'^r. we 'ound\numb^r of Pr^^^^^^ 

constraints, new services to young parents l^^^^^^' ^^^h th4 

we found no new monies being spent on these young fa»^ii«s„^ifh tne 
T« w«.«i-lt-<Qn of Title IVA other than the inclusion of an already 
«?sUnf d%»o„"s?ra?ioi'pJoject--Project Advance-under the Project 
ci;tnce W The tracK^n^^^ 

l^^:i«r^ro^v"dVd to teen pfrents. ?n fact, other than the records 
JeS in two model programs in Chicago-th. aforementioned P 

Advance and the Young Parents ^'''^"'--.X^a ptt^eiich^x^ce 
vr^nuina exactly how many teen parents utilized project Lnat.ce. 
knowing exact y how ^ ^^^^ for participation rates 

reaulred by the federal government excludes from the participation 

"2Sit' some Of the mos? •PP"P"«'%«<'"""°; P|,!!"rit«na"v; 

parents seeking '-J^l':lll°%,;,^rt^lr!^^^^ 

llTslir^'^i^TJ firmed ^t°s°t'ate°to"f oc'us on Vo-. P»«nt« in 
"a5!?^on2l thirty-five hour high '^i'-""! Pf^/"?' ^At«na^We 

?o return to education have been denied "^er 

services because they did not fit ^"5° ^^;f.;'°"°r«e should also 
Finslly the twenty hour participation rate snuuiu 
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^y-p^o^e^p?oi^^S^^^^^^^ prepare the» for 

without being able inclSSe Jhem iS tSfS^Kf^^t"^"?? "^^^^^ services 

Although Chicago hartwo vel^^ .^.^^^ 'count.' 
parents which existed before tJeiSni^S J^f?"^ programs for teen 
Voung Parents Program and Predict Jdvanc^^i^ of Title iv A, the 
the needs of the entire state "° neet 

the federal government acknowledae'd ^h7 "''^'T'^ although 

niinois. Fo"'eLm^it""corgre:f^^^^^^ 1°%^ pop^laUon'?^ 

and Monitoring Program which in ^^i^^"^^ f^r Licensing 

care referral service for f enhanced child 

numbers required for neetLrfedeVal narti??^ Program The quota 
to help us as advocates understand tht ^"*^^®" "^'^^ ^° kittle 
our state JOBS program. s"ates\,st ^""^ failures of 

support from the federal aovemme"? - ^^""^ ^f^^^^^e financial 
tracked, not just enrollment ^° ''"^^^^ Progress to be 

teen parents'" irdoe^'not hateTh^f I'^^^f^^^ ^ Problem for 
time participants students in i1 ^^^.r- }^^''^''^'-^^ ^° as full 

JOBS program must allow for a?tern^?^v ^^^l^^^ programs. The 

than penalizing students Ve know th^t f^^^^ 

Public Aid has advocated wi?h ?he ffdfi Department of 

stnictured study time be counted to mJJf government that 
requirement We support this recoiSendation^ "^^""^^ 
young parent \\\°ch'TncTude's case'manaie" ' component for 

necessary before a teen parent ca^ ^^^^^^^^ counseling often 

program. The current risk is that J?t.h education or training 
caseworkers will hav^ to %nr„^ with severely limited funding 
essentially "pre-comp;nent° - T^avi^gliSle Hf. ^^4 
the system of services. leavmg those most in need outside 

congress to^rei°hiV"tV\\ftchina'ii"°^ "^^^^^^ ^""P^ urging 
early 1991, the state suffered a shSt'aaro"? f°^/^^^« programs'! il 
There were severe cutbacks to ^-^^-^^^^^ 

Clients, particularly teen Darent-t T - ^'^^ losers were 

Child care they needed to /e ""/^ ^^le to get the 

that during this period "budget ^„iS Providers noted 

school" because they were unablf to^™?^^ drop-out of 

Drop-outs are so very vulnerabli an^ ^""^f^ supportive services, 
to fund programs, tS^y" werrthi%Trs/"tVi^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ""^^^^ 

Family Prese"r^at!of;c\.'7a»%re^ w°h"o\"'"i°. l}""^ "° °" the 

JOBS program often have more ^^""^"^ benefiting from the 

addressed first. Illinois h/s Jldl Problems that have to be 
Family First Prograi, but the e4an/Ji ^"P°^^"t start with the 
Preservation Act are urqentlv neSt^ <= resources in the Family 
reach many more children^tnd ^theif lamilij's'''^""" 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 
Ms. Peck. 



STATEMENT OF SHELLEY PECK, ADVOCACY ASSOCIATE, DAY 
CARE ACTION COUNCIL OF ILLINOIS 

Ms. Peck. Hello, my name is Shelley Peck of the Day Care 
Action Council. We have been around since 1969 as a nonprofit ad- 
vocacy group. 

Our membership includes parents, providers, and other folks con- 
cerned about the expansion of quality child care in the State of Illi- 
nois. Because so many of our members provide care to the State's 
lowest income family, we felt a special obligation to monitor the 
program and keep an eye on the child care needs of JOBS clients. 

Recently, the Illinois Department of Public Aid released a study 
it had commissioned on the child care needs of its recipients. Of 
the 2,800 single-parent AFDC parents studied in this study, 42 per- 
cent said child care problems prevented them from working full 
time, 39 percent said child care problems prevented them from 
going to school, and 20 percent said they had to return to public 
aid because of child care^prgiblems. 

So clearly, having child'' care is vital to getting these programs to 
work. Getting child care is another question. 

As you heard before, State budget constraints have been brought 
about primarily because there haven't been enough funds for child 
care within Project Chance. As a result of cost containment meas- 
ures. Project Chance for a while found itself in the absurd position 
of telling parents of young children who volunteered for the pro- 
gram that they had to wait, while mandating participation for 
people who didn't want to be there but were cheaper to serve be- 
cause they didn't have child care needs. 

Like all parents, AFDC and former AFDC recipients are greatly 
concerned about the quality of care to which they entrust their 
children, but these parents are at the greatest disadvantage when 
they have to go out into the marketplace to fmd that care. 

First, there is just a dearth of licensed care in the State. The 
DPA study referenced earlier found that statewide, there is about 
12 children for every licensed slot. In those areas of the State, the 
ZIP Codes with the lowest income in inner city areas, that ratio 
goes to 18 children for every slot. 

Then, too, providers are often hesitant to accept subsidized chil- 
dren into their programs simply because State rates paid for child 
care are too low. 

Finally, utilization of JOBS child care programs are hampered 
by the quality and types of communication between the depart- 
ment and clients. And this is most prevalent in the transitional 
child care program. There are still so many parents in the State 
who have no idea of the existence of transitional child care. 

Recently, the department tried to correct this, and there is a new 
procedure implemented that said that if a family is being terminat- 
ed from its cash grant, the family is supposed to receive a notice 
about transitional. Clearly this has worked because since this pro- 
cedure has been in place. State spending for transitional child care 
has increased dramatically. 
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So it is fine for those who get the notice, but there are still so 
many who don't get the notice. For instance, if you are coded 
wrong in the computer, you will never receive the notice and you 
might never find out about the existence of transitional child care. 

We have been trying unsuccessfully to get the State to notify all 
families who are leaving AFDC regardless of the reason about the 
existence of transitional child care. We have no doubts that here 
again. State budget constraints inhibit the State from more aggres- 
sively marketing the transitional child care program. 

We have a lot of work to do in the State but there are some ways 
the Congress can help, too. We join the others on the other panels 
who urge Congress to either suspend or reduce the State matching 
requirement for JOBS. 

We also urge Congress to take a look at the possibility of doing 
the same thing for transitional child care, or at least you might 
want to consider doing a pilot project in one State, maybe Illinois, 
for instance, to see if utilization rates for transitional increase. We 
bet it will. 

Congress could require States to notify all families who are leav- 
ing FTC regardless of the reasons for transitional child care. We 
would urge you to do so. 

Finally, Congress must repeal arbitrary regulations that set a 
low ceiling on the reimbursement rates that can be paid for child 
care. Instead, we would urge Congress to require States to pay 
rates that are acceptable in the marketplace, and that give parents 
real choices. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF SHELLEY PECK, ADVOCACY ASSOCIATE, 
DAY CARE ACTION COUNCIL OF ILLINOIS 

Established in 1969, the D»y Cire Actioo Couodl of Illinois (DCAC) is a noi-for- profit 
organization of parents, child care centers, home day care providers, educators, and others who 
are dedicated to the promotion and expansion of quality cliild care services in Illinois. 

Because so many of our members provide child care to the state's lowest income families, DCAC 
has felt a special rcspoosibUity to monitor the UJinois JOBS program, Project Chance, with a 
ptnicular focus oo the child care needs and problems of AFDC and former AFDC families. 

Two years after Illinois first implemented its JOBS program under the federal Family Support 
Act, the stale is still learning some tough lessoas in just how important safe and reliable child 
care is to the effort. 

According to a study commissioned and receoUy released by the state Department of Public Aid 
(DPA) COtiUcd, rhitd rate and AFDT Recipji^tiK m Illinnis! Pflttem5v. Prohlem.s and Needs, 
finding and affording reliable child care may be the single most important factor for parents 
seeking to get off and sUy off welfare in Illinois. Of the 3,800 single-parent families surveyed, 
42 percent said child care problems prevented ,*i?m from working full time, 39 percent said child 
care problems pievented them from going to school, and 20 percent said they had to return to 
public aid within a year because of child care difficulties. 

Yet access to vital child care services by these families are hampered by many factors. 

loadeqvate fiinding of child care srrvicc* has restricted access to the JOBS program in 
lUiiiots. 

The accessibility of JOBS child care programs requires adequate funding at the state and federal 
levels. Nowhere is this illustrated more graphically than with Project Chance, the Illinois JOBS 
progiam. Project Chance was beset by child care problems just a few short months after its 
implemei.talioo - problems that had far-reaching implications for the entire program. 

Demand for child care and other supportive services in the new Project Chance far exceeded 
anyone's expectations. In the fall of 1990, DPA realized thai at current rates of spending, it 
would run out of supportive services dollars by April. Sute budgetary constraints inhibited the 
infiision of new sUte dollars into the program, thus stringent cost containment measures were 
implemented. 

Cost containment was effective in that DPA did not run out of money in fiscal year 1991 and 
that commitments to current participants were mainttined. However, closing voluntary intake 
meant Illinois had great difficulty meeting the fcdertUy mandated participation rate. The state 
met this participatioo rate only by abtndooing its -volunteer first" approach and mandaUng 
ptrticiptnts into the program. As a result, DPA found itself in the absurd position of telling 
rtcipjcms with young children who wanted to vohinteer for Project Chance that they must wait 
while mandating ptrticipttion for individuals who did not want to participate but were less 
expensive to serve because they did not have child care needs. 

Access to safe and reliable child care by AFDC and former AFDC recipients is hampered 
by many factors. 

Like all parents, current and former recipients of AFDC are grcaUy concerned about the quality 
of care to which they entrust their children. Unfortunately, these parents are often at a great 
disadvantage when it comes to finding the quality care that they prefer for their children and that 
they need to get a job or get into school or training. 

Over 65 percent of those surveyed in the DPA child care study who were using child care relied 
exclusively on informal home care arrangements-77 percent were using mfornwl arrangement 
as some part of a mix of different child care arrangements. 
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'H^jrt"' j° ^ ""^gcmenK Public aid recipients most 

stutts are all typical of the kind of employment most find while they are on welfare or after thev 
lave we fare. Not s-irprismgly, these parents need the least expensive and most ne;dble^nd 
:S KK"'" care, the use Of .Xp-^ provided "tot^tom 

However, reliance on informal care has important ramificaUons. It can make fiill-Ume work 
d^ctU. or .mposstb le since informal care arrangements are very likely to STundeintble^l 
break down freqnenUy. Thus. AFDC parents are often trapped L a debilitaUng cycle The t^ 
of work they can get often dicutes the type of child care must rely on. In Tun., to 2^ 

proS.. " '° ^"'^ °^ """P"^^ ^ educaUon or S 

Although most parents in the study used informal care (primarily relaUves and Ucense-exemm 

«f IT "°' '"'^ '^ P'^'^^ who were ust™ 

t^,^ h «^ a™ of the survey said they would have preferred to use a chw'^e 
fao^tty such as a center, nursery school, or a before and after schooVprogntm M^y exnres^ 
a strong mterest m an early educaUonal experience for their children ^ ^ 

IlhHHfi'"!!; ^'f °^ interviewed said that it was important to them that their 
children be taken care of by a provider licensed by the state. WWle some license-^xemn^ 
situauons are of high quality, often they are infomil arTangemenTtLt offl chXn UUe 
tr^Y^^Tf " "^"^ f^iliUes, at least, h^ve to m^i^ce^l 

basic health and safety standards and are more likely to include en;iched edlKaUonlS comm 

However, there is a serious dearth of licensed care in Illinois, .-specially for poor families who 

"886 r.X^''- ^''^ staS™ re were 

1.886.700 childTCT under the age of 1 1 in 1990 and 157.616 licensed chUd care sloLs 7h s 
yields a ratio of 12 children per slot. Areas of the state (designated by zip c«le)^rth^e hi Je 
mcom«s had a «Uo of 10.3 children per slot. In areas with the lowVincTner 1 1 fwa 

1 n.tio '"^ city zip codes w,^ 8 oT wS^^ 

the rauo for rural areas was comparable to the sute average. 

°T^i."!L^ c." is greater than for older children given the 

Sii.cJ'of IStg'oTdS^ •^"'^ '"""^ - "-^^""^ ^OBS 

T^e inadequate supply of child care combined with a lack of transportaUon are serious issues 
»«teung the child care choices of AFDC «k1 former AFDC f^A^ HoweverTe Z 
Jinportant constrain, on child care selecUon is the high cost of care Tte c«t ifferenUa 
b«ween relauve or hcen^xempt care and center care is leading many lowt,^me fami "s to 
rely on less expensive informal arrangements. lamiiies to 



npjT^' °^ 'i^" ^' «PP"«"' in this context The 

DPA study demonstrates that the child care actually selected by parents participaunl in ,Z 

Z^!i.i J3 '^^"^ to/7romo«rfpflr«/a/ choice. Nearly all those surveyed who were 
receivmg child care assistance described it as a viul source of support A significant mairrilv 
said they would no. have been able to work or go ,o .school withim a child re ^bsi^ 

Yet. utiliaUon of t programs is not what it .^Id be. Of the three DPA nrocram^ 
examined by the study (the Ean^ Income Disregard. Project Chance. aXnlluo^l S 
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Care), only aboul half of those eligible reported that they were receiving help in paying lor their 
child care. 

DPA provides child care assistance through no less than eight different programs. According 
to the study, differences in DPA procedures, forms and payment processes for these programs 
cause confusion among both parents and providers and lead to underutilization of JOBS child care 
programs. Even in the best of circumstances, a parent making the transition from welfare to 
work will have to ask three different workers in two different agencies four different times for 
child care assistance. She will have to fill out different forms certifying her provider's legality 
three times, and she will have to master four different monthly reporting mechanisms and three 
different payment mechanisms. A parent must request child care for each stage of her eligibility 
and at precisely the right time or risk an interruption in her child's care. 

Then, too, providei-s are often hesitant to accept subsidized children because the rates paid by 
the state are too low. More frequently than any other factor, the state rate paid for child care 
was cited as a barrier to serving more subsidized children by providers in the DPA study. Half 
of the providers said the state rate did not meet their actual cost of care, falling shoa of their 
actual costs by an average of 23 percent. 

If parental choice of child care is going to be more than just a slogan, current and forniei AFDC 
recipients mu.si have adequate child care assistance that will allow them to buy quality child care 
at market prices. 

Utilization of JOBS child care programs is also hampered by the quality and t\-pcs of 
communication between the Department and clients. 

There is no doubt that Project Chance caseworkers were very aware of the cost-coniamnient 
efforts during recent Project Chance budget crunches and therefore were very stringent alxjut the 
approval of child care services for Project Chance participants. Callers to the Day Care Action 
Council community child care referral line reported incidents of caseworkers who misinformed, 
misled or mishandled cases. For example, one parent was told that Project Chance would not 
pay for center-based child care, which of course is more expensive. Another was told that her 
eight-year-old could stay at home alone. 

Despite a new notification procedure staned by the Departmftnt in state fiscal year 1991, t(X> 
many parents still seem to be unaware of the existence of Transitional Child Care assistance. 
Under this fairly new procedure, persons who leave AFDC because their income from a job 
makes them ineligible for public assisunce are supposed to be sent a letter explaining their 
possible eligibility for transitional child care assistance. 

The letter has dramatically increased utilization of TCC in llhnois which is reflected in suite 
expenditures for the program. In state fiscal year 1990, Illinois spent about $3.2 million for 
TCC. In FY 1991, it spent nearly $5 million. 

The notification procedure clearly works for those who receive (and understand) the letter. But 
many potentially eligible clients never do. A recipient who starts a new job but is coded as 
being cut off aid because "the client requested termination" will never receive a notice or 
application. Likewise, recipients who begin to work and are terminated when they fail to keep 
an appointment or to submit a monthly report might also be eligible but are not given the 
opportunity to apply. 

We believe the DPA should notify all clients about to be terminated from AFDC. regardless of 
the reason, about the existence of Transitional Child Care. We continue to be told by the 
Department that, "Because there are such a large number of reasons for the cancellauon of public 
assistance cases.. .it would not be appropriate to provide notification of uan.sitioi»aI benefits to 
all individuals whose cash benefits are terminated." We cannot help but think that state budget 
constraints inhibit the Department from more aggressively marketing Transitional Child Care. 
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- Day Care Action Council of Illinois - 
Project ChiDce deserves the time and money it needs to succeed. 

In Illinois it is clear that the Family Suppon Act has ikx woriccd out the way Congress and suie 
advocates had hoped. But that docs not mean that the basic premises aod goals of the Family 
Support Act arc flawed. By now, we aU are aware of the promising results of a recent study of 
the Califorma JOBS program by the Manpower Dcmonstratioo Research CorporatioQ. 

Indeed. Project Chance in Illinois shows some very promising signs of succeeding if Piv^n 
adequate time and money. Project Chance has never received the funding necessary to provide 
services U) all mdividuaJs who want help with education, employment training, and supcwit 
services, like child care. 

In addiuon, imease political pressures for politicians to reform the welfare system may not allow 
Project Chance the ame it needis. Unfortunately, it seems as though the sute and federal 
governments have unrealistic expectations of what it takes to move from welfare to work and 
have designed a JOBS program that expea results in just a year or two. Yet, our expcrieoce in 
lllmois shows that it takes much longer, perhaps as long as four or five years, for very 
disadvantaged fanuUes to make the transition from welfare to work. 

Ux^makers must look ai welfare- to- work policies as a long terra investment, providing the 
money and sUck-to-u-ncss this effort requires. 

Recommendations. 

Many of the issues we have discussed are issues that state government must resolve. However 
we believe it is important that Congress understand bow the Uws it passes are being pUyed ou't 
m the states. For example, if utilization of the Tiansitiooal Child Care program is not what 
Congress expected it to be, part of the reason may be cumbawmc state application and naymeot 
procedures that act as barriers. 

However, there are important issues that Congress can address, and we strongly urte 
Congressional action on the following points: 

o Largely due to the recession, Illinois and many other states are under tremendous budget 
and fiscal pressures. .^Vs a result, the states have not been able to draw down all the 
federal funds that have been allocated to the JOBS program. Congress should suspend 
or reduce the sUte match requirement for JOBS, providing Illinois with about $30 miUion 
that will allow the sute to run a better JOBS program. 

o We believe that it is sute budget constraints that also inhibit the states from more 
aggressively markeUng the Transitional Child Care program to potential recipients 
Congress could eliminate the sute matching rcquircmcnis for TCC, or at least, develop 
a pilot program eliminating the match to determine if TCC utilization rates increase. 

o Congress should require the sUte to notify all families who are about to leave public aid 
about the existence of the Transitional Child Care program. 

o Congre^ should repeal federal regulations that pUce an art)itrarily low ceiUng on chUd 
care reimbursement rates and instead require suies to set reimbursement rales that are 
accepuble in the market place and give parents real choices. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 
Ms. Kelly. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN N. KELLY, GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATE, UNITED WAY OF CHICAGO 

Ms. Kelly. Hello. My name is Kathleen Kelly. I am here repre- 
senting the United Way of Chicago. I will try to keep my remarks 
brief, but first of all I want to thank you for coming to Chicago and 
holding these hearings. This is evidence of your commitment to 
and interest in effective implementation of the JOBS program. And 
we at United Way share that commitment. 

We have been involved with welfare reform initiatives since 
former President Reagan called for welfare reform in his 1988 
State of the Union speech. We have worked at the Federal level 
monitoring and commenting on proposed regulations and legisla- 
tion, and at the State level we have collaborated with other human 
service professionals. And at the invitation of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Aid, we helped develop the framework of what we 
consider a model welfare-to-work program. 

This programmatic framework, which has been largely adopted 
and which has been referenced several times, called for up-front, 
comprehensive assessments of participants' education and training 
needs, their employment goals, and their supportive service needs, 
including child care and transportation, and significantly, their 
other social service needs. 

Many of these recipients need substance abuse treatment, domes- 
tic violence intervention, self-esteem counseling, life skills training, 
parenting classes, et cetera. As a result of these assessments, cli- 
ents are to be referred for their education and training needs, and 
for their other sorial service needs. And significantly, clients were 
to be assigned case managers that could help keep all of these sup- 
ports together and keep them flowing. 

As has been said, IDPA began implementing this in 1990, and 
Project Chance, Illinois's welfare-to-work program, probably had its 
finest hour in the fall of 1990. At that time, opportunities were 
available to clients for both their education and for their social 
services needs. 

A survey of participants at that time revealed that these welfare 
recipients did indeed feel positive that they had these opportunities 
and they very, very much wanted to get their lives together and to 
take steps toward self-sufficiency. Unfortunately, due to funding 
constraints, the State implemented cost containment measures at 
the beginning of 1991, which have been in effect ever since. 

Based on these measures, the State has restricted intake, and 
has mandated some participants into job serve components. 

The key words that I would like to underscore here are ''funding 
constraints and restricted intake." The effect of these cost-contain- 
ment measures has been a decline in opportunities for welfare re- 
cipients, and wi*h fewer opportunities to go into education and 
training. 

This may be c classic case of a program that is not allowed to 
achieve its legislative goals du<^ to inadequate funding levels. 
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State officials have told us repeatedly that the State match re- 
quirement xor the drawdown of FSA dollars is the obstacle to ade- 
T f jH."ding for Project Chance, and that because of the State's 
fiscal difficulties the State cannot afford to take full advantage of 
this Federal funding extreme. ^ 

As a result, the State has not increased State expenditures suffi- 
cient to draw down its full FSA dollars. Rather, the State has de- 
creased State funding for Project Chance over the last 2 years And 
I can provide you with specifics, if you like, if that is important to 
you and the State proposes to reduce funding even further for 
fiscal year 1993. 

And just as has been said before, Illinois has been allocated $52 7 
million in FSA JOBS dollars for fiscal year 1992, and according to 
the regional office of HHS, is expected to draw down $19 million of 
those funds. 

The proposed decrease in funding is coupled with the Governor's 
proposed reorganization of Project Chance, which will involve 
giving primary responsibility for its operations to the community 
college system, and eliminating all welfare-to-work programs in 52 
mc"i'^!' r^^l u ^^^^ °^ State, and laying off about 300 
lUfA statt that have provided case management to these partici- 
pants. 

At this time, it is not clear who will provide case management to 
these participants, and they very much need case management. 
Weitare recipients are not your typical students walking into an 
educational program. They are living below the subsistence level in 
terms ot their income. They are trying to keep life and limb togeth- 
er and they are trying to get food on the table for their children. 

Ihese layoffs of caseworkers and the elimination of the program 
in counties are cost-cutting measures and they are examples of 
how funding constraints are thwarting the achievement of the leg- 
islative goals and congressional intent. 

"The bottom line is that welfare reform can work if it is adequate- 
'y lunded, v/hich has been demonstrated in Illinois. 

We again urge you to waive the State match requirements so 
that btates can draw down their full allocation of FSA dollars And 
we further urge that based on the dramatic unmet needs, that 
these dollars be made available as soon as possible. 

We also want to emphasize that we are seeking Federal funds to 
support positive approaches to welfare reform as opposed to the pu- 
nitive approaches like the new baby penalty. Positive approaches 
respect individuals dignity and recognize their strengths, and pro- 
vide the necessary supports. If we do welfare reform in the right 
way, the positive way, we are convinced many other problems that 
are facing our society in both our city and our State fxs a whole will 
also be addressed. 

And finally, positive welfare reform is cost effective. We have 
heard discussion here about the Federal budget constraints How- 
ever, I want to emphasize that research has shown that there is a 
payback, there is a dollar payback for good welfare reform, that 
the programs can break even in 2 years, and that there can even 
be up to a $a million profit, if you will—I don't know if that is the 
right word — in o years. 
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And if you remember, regarding the new baby penalty, that is 
the business about restricting a mother's welfare grant based on 
the births of additional children, no data supports this= I under- 
stand that perceptions sometimes become realities, but this is a 
classic case of a myth that needs to be broken. 

And finally, not only will good welfare reform be cost effective, it 
also can be the basis for stronger, healthier families and communi- 
ties. 

Thank you very much, 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
HEARING ON THE JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND BASIC SKILLS (JOBS PROGRAM) 
MAY 29, 1992 

Presented by: Kathleen N. Kelly 

United Way of Chicago 



Hello. My name is Kathleen Kelly and I represent the United Way of 
Chicago. First, I want to thank you for coming to Chicago and holding 
these hearings which are evidence of your commitment to and interest 
in effective implementation of the JOBS Programs of the Family Support 
Act so that the intent of the legislation to support AFDC 
recipients' transition from welfare to work -- can be realized. 

UWC shares in that commitment. As a leader in Chicago's social 
services delivery system, UWC provides funding to about 250 local 
human services agencies which support a wide range of essential social 
services which address the needs of all age groups. It is UWC's 
mission to help support those individuals who are truly dependent and 
to help those who are able to become self-sufficient to the greatest 
degree possible. 

It is within this context of supporting programs that promote 
individuals' self-sufficiency that UWC has been actively involved with 
welfare reform initiatives since former President Reagan called for 
welfare reform in his 1988 State of the Union speech. At the federal 
level, we monitored and commented on legislative proposals and 
proposed regulations. At the state level, we collaborated with other 
human service professionals and, at the invitation of the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid (IDPA) , developed the framework of a model 
welfare to work program as a basis for the state's implementation of 
the Family Support Act. This programmatic framework which IDPA 
largely adopted called for upfront comprehensive assessments of 
participants' education and training needs, employment goals, 
supportive service needs -- including child care and transportation -- 
as well as social services needs such as substance abuse treatment, 
domestic violence intervention, self-esteem counseling, life skills 
training, parenting classes, etc. As a resuj.r of these assessments, 
clients were to be referred to education or training programs, as 
appropriate, including, for example, adult basic education, literacy 
classes, GED preparation, vocational training, or college programs, 
or, if they were job ready, to a work preparation or job search 
program. Significantly, clients were also to be assigned to case 
managers to assure that they received the supports they needed in 
their transition from welfare to work. 

IDPA began implementing the Family Support Act JOBS program in April 
1990, based on this programmatic framework. Illinois' welfare to work 
program, which has been called Project Chance, perhaps had its finest 
hour in the Fall of 1990. At that time, opportunities were available 
to welfare recipients who volunteered for education and training 
programs that were appropriate for their educational needs and 
consistent with their career goals. Additionally, child care and 
transportation assistance were available to them -- which enabled them 
to take advantage of these education opportunities. A survey of 
Project Chance participants at that time revealed that these welfare 
recipients felt positive that they had these opportunities and 
supports -- that they wanted to get their lives together and take 
steps to move off welfare and into paid employment. 

Unfortunately, due to funding constraints, the state implemented cost 
containment measures at the beginning of 1991 which have been in 
effect ever since. Based on these cost containment measures, the 
state has restricted intake ''or • -'•f- '> r' *ipients wishing to pursue 
educational goals and, in order to meet federal participation 
requirements, has mandated some recipients into job search components. 
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The key words I would like to underscore are funding constraints and ^ 
rgStriCtS d intake . The effect of these measures has been a decline in 
opportunities for welfare recipients to move toward self-sufficiency 
with fewer numbers of participants eible to obtain the education and 
training that they need to meet the current work force demands. 

This may be a classic case of a program not allowed to achieve its 
potential goals due to inadequate funding levels. 

Significantly, state officials have repeatedly stated that the state 
match requirement for draw down of the Family Support Act /JOBS dollars 
is the obstacle to adequate funding for Project Chance that because 
of the state's fiscal difficulties the state cannot afford to take 
full advantage of this federal funding stream. 

As a result, the state has not increased state expenditures sufficient 
to draw down its full share of FSA dollars and has taken advantage of 
less than half of those funds available to Illinois. For example, 
Illinois has been allocated $52.7 million in FSA JOBS dollars for FY92 
and is expected to draw down about $19 million of those funds. 
Furciiermore, the state has even decreased state funding for Project 
Chance over the last 2 years. Now the FY93 state budget proposes to 
reduce state expenditures for welfare to work activities even further 
by $16.2 million to that minimal level of state spending based on the 
1986 state spending floor in order to be in compliance with federal 
requirements . 

This proposed decrease in funding is coupled with the Governor's 
proposed reorganization of the state's welfare to work programs which 
involves giving primary responsibility for its operations to the 
community colleges system, eliminating all welfare to work activities 
in 52 counties, over half the state, and laying off about 300 IDPA 
staff that have provided case management to the participants. At this 
time it is not clear who, if anyone, will provide case management to 
help assure that participants receive the supports they need to 
successfully move off welfare. Consequently we expect program 
effectiveness to decline even more. 

These layoffs and elimination of the progreim in 52 counties are cost 
cutting measures and are examples of how funding constraints are 
thwarting the achievement of legislative goals and congressional 
intent . 

The bottom line is that welfare reform can work if it is adequately 
funded, which has be.en demonstrated in Illinois. We therefore urge 
you to waive the stAte match requirements so that states can draw down 
their full allocation of FSA JOBS dollars and can provide the supports 
welfare recipients need to become self-sufficient. We further 
emphasize that, based on the dramatic unmet human service needs that 
exist in our city and state, that these dollars are urgently needed as 
soon as possible. 

We also want to emphasize that we are seeking these federal funds to 
support positive approaches to welfare reform as opposed to punitive 
approaches that have been implemented in some states. Positive 
welfare reform approaches respect individuals' dignity, recognize 
their strengths and weaknesses, provide the necessary supports to 
address their needs, and result in real opportunities to achieve 
permanent self-sufficiency and independence. 

If we do welfare reform in the right way, the positive way, we are 
convinced that many other problems facing society will also be 
addressed. Finally, positive welfare reform is also cost effective. 
It will result in reduced welfare costs, increased tax revenues, and 
stronger healthier families and communities. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you, Ms. Kelly. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent that Mr. Stermer's testimo- 
ny be included in the record, along with the entire statements of 
all the panelists. 

[The statement of Mr. Stermer follows:] 
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Statement by Jerome Stcnner 
President 
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208 S. LaSaUe Street Rm 1580 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 
(312) 456-0400 



Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Ralph Meicalf Federal Building 
May 29, 1992 



Good morning. My name is Jerry Stermer. I am President of Voices for 
Illinois Children, an independent statewide public interest advocacy 
organization dedicated to improving the lives of children in our state. Voices 
is governed by a group of civic and business leaders from across Illinois and 
works collaboratively with other civic and community groups as well as 
government to design and promote innovative ideas and positive policies to 
enhance the life chances of at risk children and their families. 

Prior to joining Voices for Illinois Children 1 served in the early 1980's as the 
staff director of the Legislative Advisory Committee on Public Aid, a joint bi- 
partisan committee of the Illinois General Assembly with statutory oversight 
for AFDC Medicaid and other social services programs in Illinois. I have 
worked closely during the past twelve years with both the legislative and 
executive branches of Illinois government as our state deliberated and 
adopted new public policies about many of the issues that are central to 
today shearing including work and training obligations related to AFDC child 
care, health benefits and child support enforcement. 

I am speaking today on behalf of Voices for Illinois Children and our 
organization s concern that in Illinois we have far too many children growing 
up poor, growing up without the basic economic security that we believe is 
fundamental to growing up healthy. "We applauded the adoption of the 
Family Suppon Act (FSA) in 1988 and played a leadership role in our state's 
planning body, the Social Services Advisory Committee which guided the 
development of Illinois* implementation plan. 
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Reacting to the double jeopardy of the economic recession and the intolerable crisis of 
poverty most recently expressed in the Los Angeles riots, many commentators have talked 
about our lack of nauonal vision, the absence of consensus and empty pages in the chapter 
that would be called "strategies for change.- Many of us who call ourselves advocates for 
chilaren and families don't buy the theory that America has no vision or that there is no 
national strategy for economic improvement. The Family Support Act of 1988 does in fact 
provide a comprehensive framework for one of the most frustrating and complex problems 
m our country. TTie FSA is a very good blueprint that states can use to create some of the 
cntical bndges that are vital for the journey from welfare to employment 

^!!!fn.r!^?^ ^ ^""fc^ P^^^ ^« relationship between 

Illinois children and famihes and the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) provisions 
ot the FSA. First, the scope of programming must be expanded. Second, minois state 
government is not able to adequately fund this program. And, third. Congress should 
continue to work on companion policies to enable working parents to escape poverty. 

Not quite 18 n.onths ago our niinois AFDC program announced that parents who 
volunteered to enroll in education and training programs in the Project Chance (the Illinois 
version of JOBS) were turned away and put on the proverbial Vaiting list" Project Chance 
became over-enrolled with volunteers during the first year of implementing JOBS. Illinois 
has in excess ot 230,000 families receiving AFDC and if good education and training 
opportumties were available (together with quality child care) the vast majority would em-oll 
As you have heard. Project Chance today serves less than 20,000 persons or less than 10% 
ot the target population. In order to make even a perceptible dent in the minois poverty 
rate, the scope of the program must be expanded. We recommend that Congress act 
immediately to spend the unspent appropriation for JOBS by relieving states of their 
Obligation to provide additional matching funds to draw down their allocation of the JOBS 
funding. In addition Congress should expand the JOBS appropriation with the goal of 
enabling greater numbers to enroll in quality programs. 

The niinois wailing list phenon,enon serves to convince many of us that the JOBS and 
Project Chance framework is conceptually sound but must be more adequately funded. Just 
hke taxpayers and political leaders. AFDC famihes do not like AFDC. They want out 
TTiey want a better life for themselves and their children. They recognize the complexity 
ot the journey out of welfare and the need for help with day care and health care AFDC 
families are no different from any other families in America. Everyone is clamoring for 
help with child care and health care. We do not need social policies that demand and 
require welfare reapients to panicipate in employment and training programs. There is no 
need for the stick approach. During the first year of implementation the minois JOBS 
program was fully enrolled. Since that time, despite the inevitable ditches in program 
design and operation. Project Chance and its coUection of supports and tra^ 
oppomimties has served as a hope to literally thousands of parents in Illinois that they wiU 
be able to walk over the bridge between welfare and a decent job. It is our hope that 
todays hearing wiU bring attention to the over 200,000 Illinois AFDC fenilies who are 
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unable to take advantage of the kinds of supports offered by Project Match and other 
responsive programs. We bcUeve the scope of JOBS should be significanUy expanded. 

Secondly we beUcvc that Congress should recognize the fiscal crises being experienced by 
virtually all states and should suspend the requirement for the states to provide a state 
match for the unspent federal appropriation. As previous speakers have emphasized, Illinois 
would be able to inaease programming by approximately $30 milhon to respond to unmet 
need. Our state's fiscal crisis has been especially damaging to the dreams of m^y of us 
who had hoped to see more adequate investments in early intervention, preschool educauon 
and other social programs. The disastrous budget crisis we are experiencing has spawned 
proposals to eliminate the general assistance program; close down pubUc aid offices m 17 
counties, eliminate or reduce Project Chance services in 76 of our 102 counUes. There can 
be little doubt that our budget crisis is real and no one can seriously predict without a 
significant boost in the income tax rate the state will be able to invest new momes to draw 
down all the available federal monies for JOBS. Voices for Hlinois Children applauds the 
efforts of Chainnan Rostenkowski, Congressman Downey and the other members of this 
committee for your interest in this issue and urges you to act quickly to more hilly 
implement this critical component in your plan to reduce the numbers of people.dependent 
on AFDC and to help parents move successfully across the bridge fi-om welfare to work. 

Our third recommendation is that Congress should continue to work on companion policy 
proposals to make sure that even when parents begin to ctoss the bndge from welfare to 
work, they are able to improve household income rather than make it worse. In reviewing 
our national AFDC policies, you are engaged in a very complex enterpnse. Just like middle 
income families are faced with the costs of child care, transportation and health care; so too, 
A/DC families and policy makers who affect their family budgets must consider a vanety 
of factors Even if we assume that a 'ow income family can access assistance for quahty 
child care (onlv about 10% of families who would be eUgible in Ilbnois can get such 
assistance for lack of sufficient fiinds) ar,d health care benefits, most parents who work at 
low.wage. entry-level jobs cannot Ufi their famiUes out of poverty. Despite Illmois relaUvely 
low ATOC monthly grant levels (grants for a mother and two children m Cook County are 
now $368 per month - lower than New York, Califoniia or our neighbors in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota) many AFDC recipients who take minimum wage jobs, especially 
part time jobs find that the bottom Une for their family budget is worse thaii if they did not 
work. The recent expansion of the federal earned income tax aedit (EITC) was a critica^ 
step in changing this counter productive policy. We beUeve, along with the Naliorial 
Commission on Children, that the EITC should be significantly expanded as it is clcariy the 
best available tool to ensure the economic security of the nearly 750,000 lUinois children 
who are growing up poor. In addition, this committee should revisit the pohaes attcctmg 
AFDC and earned income and change the fonnulas so that no parent who takes a fii 1 tune 
job will be worse off than if she or he had remained on AFDC regardless of their state of 
residence. 
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Chairman Rostenkowskl Mr. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, JANE 
ADDAMS HULL HOUSE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, thank you for giving me the opportunity to speak to the 
present concerns facing all of us, the self-sufficiency in JOBS. 

Jane Addams' Hull House has established the first citizenship 
preparing classes, juvenile court, and organized five labor unions, 
and also provides programs for training welfare recipients as day- 
care home providers. We have six community-based centers 
throughout metropolitan Chicago delivering services to approxi- 
mately 50,000 people. 

Chigacoans, as I suspect other cities, do not want to have a 
repeat of Los Angeles's riot in our city, now or ever. We believe the 
State and Federal Government have a role to play along with foun- 
dations in public America to protect from further harm our daily 
way of living. 

We have aid and social policy procedures, and we support, like 
everyone else, of course, the waiving of the requirement for the 
match. 

We also would like to see the State change its position and 
become more aggressive in supporting that waiver. The city is 
facing staggering statistics facing our Afro-American youth. Al- 
though black students make up 15 percent of school populations, 
they account for 30 percent of school expulsions or dropouts. A 
black young man today has a greater than 1 in 17 chance of being 
the victim of a violent crime, and a 1 in 24 chance of being impris- 
oned while in his 20s. 

A black young lady today has a 1 in 45 chance of dropping out of 
of school, and a 1 in 4 chance of being unemployed, and a 2 in 4o 
chance of having a child before reaching her 20th birthday. 

These statistics reveal that we have a generation of Afro-Ameri- 
can youth who at this moment are guaranteed to be ill-prepared to 
meet the demands of an increasing technological world. 

It appears very clear to us that this is not the time to cut back 
on public investment, employmc^nt, and training. There will always 
be people who because of handicap, poor education, racial discrimi- 
nation or because they live in economically distressed areas or 
neighborhoods who cannot find a job without public intervention. 

A coordinated public policy is needed to overcome the barriers to 
a decent job. Enterprise zones can create jobs, but community- 
based organizations must play a major role in developing sufficient 
training programs to meet the needs of companies relocating to a 
different area or a different area in the suburbs. While at the same 
time, we need to play a role in monitoring the project to ensure 
that the conipany is in compliance with goals and conditions of des- 
ignated programs. 

Public sei vice employment has been criticized by many, but it re- 
mains an important source of employment for minorities. We stano 
to benefit from expanded infrastructure repairs, expanded daycare, 
health programs, education, et cetera. 
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Economic policy is not the only solution to economic crises in our 
communities. The community, family, and church must also play a 
role in addressing these issues. In our community, the church is 
the only indigenous body recognized by many in our community 

We are fortunate in this city that leaders in the private sector 
are taking steps right now to address major and immediate prob- 
lems that face Chicago. The Chicago Community Trust and the 
United Way have convened an action committee made up of city 
officials and nonprofit agencies to make things happen now for 
Chigacoans. 

In closing, we see the need for immediate action by all. Our solu- 
tions are home grown and effective. Reinventing the wheel is not 
needed. Collaboration with Federal, State, and local efforts will go 
a long way toward saving our city. 

We also go on record supporting the Family Preservation Act 
and its passage. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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HULL HOUSE ASSOCIATION 



TESTIMONY OF GORDON JOHNSON 
PRESENTED TO 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ON 
MAY 29, 1992 



Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee, thank you for giving 
me the oDDortunity to soeak to present concerns facing all of 
us. Self sufficiency/Jobs. 

104 Years ago, Nobel Prize winner, Jane Addams purchased a country 
rouse in Chicago from the Hull Family. 

jane Addams Hull House has established the first, to site a few: 

(1) Public Kitchen in Chicago 

(2) Public Playground in Chicago 

(3) Citizenship Preparation classes 
m) Juvenile Court 
(5) To organize 5 labor unions 

(5) Program for training welfare recipients as day care 
home providers 

we nave six cotimunity based centers throughout Metropolitan Chicago, 
delivering service to approximately 50,000 people. 

'^i^i::^ Chicagoians, as I suspect, other cities, do not wan tot nave a 
■'^tr^X^. repeat of Los Angeles riot in our City, Now, or ever, 

-i:ris^ we believe that the Federal, State, Local Government nave a role 
to Play, along with Foundations and Corporate America to prevent 
further harm to our daily way of living. 

'^"^.""Cl Federal Government has a responsibility to aid in Social 

Z^.^'^J^ Policies and intervention procedures that will support current 
and new family structure and the reality of changing economy. 

'"^-^ The Federal Government needs to Quickly eliminate the JOBS match 

^'"CX*" requirement. This action will immediately unlock about 22 million 

"CJ.IT." dollars for Chicago, meaning 11,000 jobs and 3a million for the 

(JlC^t: State of Illinois. 

uTCU jhe state Government needs to spearhead this effort for match 

JTt:z^s This city is facing staggenng statistics facing cur Afro-American 
"^.^'^ youth. 

IIIN.CIINTONST 
CHICAC0.IIMW1 
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Mthougn BlacK students make ud 15 Dercent of school poDulation. 
tney account ^or 50 percent of scnoo! expulsions. ^-uMuidLiuii. 

A Black young man today has a greater than l in 17 chances of be'nq 
^-ntle'in'nif twenties?' ano a 1 - 2q chance of b2in5 impnsSneo 

A Black young lady today has a 1 in ^,5 chance of dropping out 
of school and a 1 in 4. chances of being unemployed and a 
birthday ^^^^^^ ° having a child before reaching her 20th 

l^^lt ^?^i5^i£^ reveal that we have a generation of Afro-American 
youth who a t this moment are guaranteed to be ill prepared to 
meet the demanas or an increasing technological world. It appears 
very clear that this is not the time to cut back on publ c 
investment in employment and training. There will always be 
individuals because of handicap, poor education, racial 
aiscnmination, or because they live in an economically 
distressed neighborhood, cannot find a job without public 

rhe'brrPfe^S'to'a'de^ent'j^b/"'"' '''''' '° 

Community based organizations must play a major role in developinq 
sufficient training programs to meet the needs of companies 
relocating to a given area. While at the same time, we need to 
'"^^^JS'"!?^ the project to ensure that the company 
IS in compliance with the goals and cond tions of designated 
programs. coiynoLcu 

Public Service Employment has been critized by many, but it 
remains an important source of employment for minorities. We 
stand to Denefit from expanded infrastructure repairs, expanded 
day care, health programs, education etc. 

Economic Policy. is not the only solution to economic and 
employment crisis within our communities. The conmunity 
institution of the Family and Church must also play a role 
in addressing these issues. In our community the Church is 
the only indigenous body recognized by many in the community. 

we are fortunate in this city that leaders in the private 
sector are taking steps to address sorre immediate problems. 
The Chicago Community Trust and the United Way have convened 
an action committee, made up of City Officials and Non-Profit 
agencies to make things happen for Chicagoians now. 

In closing, we see the need for immediate action by all. 
>iany of our solutions are home grown and effective, "reinventinc 
The wheel is not needed. Collaboration wich Federal and State 
efforts will go a long way to saving our city. 

Thank you! 
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Chairman Rostenkowskl Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 
Mr. Downey. 

Acting Chairman Downey. I have no questions. 
I want to thank Mr. Johnson and Ms. Knauss for the plug for the 
Family Preservation Act. 

Ms. Peck, we will do what we can to make sure that notice ot 
child care is part of any changes we make. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Well, let me say to the panel, we cer- 
tainly appreciate your participation. I don't want the impression 
left here that I am not for the Family Preservation Act. I am the 
fellows however, who has to put the money together, and we get all 
these brilliant ideas and all these wonderful solutions to our prob- 
lem, and if we had the money, I don't think that there would be 
any problem with us funding it. 

Don't misunderstand me. I am ready to raise revenues. I am 
ready to ask people that are enjoying the largesse of our society to 
make a larger contribution in order to help those that are less for- 
tunate. I am afraid we don't have that chemistry in the Congress 
in the United States ^hat feels that we should raise the revenues. 

But I think the Family Preservation Act and other programs are 
the best investment we can make for the future of this country. I 
am not just talking about domestic tranquility— I am talking about 
competitiveness in the world. If we don't educate these young 
people, if we don't give them the incentive to be competitive, this 
country is on a slippery slope toward second and third rate. I don t 
think the American people want that. 

And so one day— this is not a political speech— but one day we 
are going to see somebody in the White House with the courage to 
stand up and not be afraid to lose, but stand up for principles that 
in great measure will help this country survive. 
Thank you very much. ,t u 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Mr. Connelly, Mr. Wuest, Mr. Dob- 
meyer, Mr. Donahue, and Mr. LeVon Calhoun. I thank you very 
much, gentlemen, for joining us. i j - j 

I think you have been in the audience long enough to understand 
what the rules are here. If you would be kind enough, if you have a 
longer statement, we will include it in the record. We would like to 
have you summarize it now so we have time for some conversation, 
Mr. Connelly. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to you, could Mr. 
Dobmeyer begin? He has a chart that I think pulls our testimony 
together. 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS C. DOBMEYER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PUBLIC WELFARE COALITION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Dobmeyer. Mr. Chairman, I have been listening carefully to 
the testimony and the rules, and I am going to try to invoke the 
thousend-word rule and have several pictures that we would like to 
try to talk about a little bit. You do have a statement, and I would 
appreciate it if it was included in the record. 

There are a couple of things I want to follow up on on the discus- 
sions held this morning. I think it is important to get a little bit 
fuller picture of public aid in Illinois and the impact it is having. 
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We are going to use Illinois as an example because we are here, 
but I would probably argue that what you are going to see and 
what I am going to talk about is true in many other States, in 
some degree or manner, and I think that that creates momentum 
for action. 

What you see over here are three different maps, from 1984 and 
1989 and 1991, that shows a level of public aid in 102 counties in 
the State of Illinois. What I think those maps in summary will 
show is, red being the worst category, the highest category of per 
thousand population of public aid, there has been massive growth, 
and the other parts of the State normally are perceived or seen by 
the media and maybe many policymakers as not being heavily im- 
pacted. 

It is basically a Chicago issue. In fact, what we see in southern- 
central Illinois is a massive growth because of lack of opportunities 
in that section of the State. 

It is important, as we address how we can make improvements to 
the Family Support Act, that I think we keep that kind of picture 
in mind to understand that there is a need to increase the re- 
sources throughout the State. 

There is a second map in your packet of testimony, I assume you 
have it, that also speaks to this particular issue, and that is a map 
that you would see, second to last page of my testimony, it is a map 
of the new opportunities program, the refining of the Family Sup- 
port Act in Illinois, that basically, according to the plan that has 
been laid out at this point in time, is at 75 percent of the counties 
in the State of Illinois that you see up there in that 1991 map will 
receive a minimal or no program. And I think that that is the 
wrong thing to happen in this State or any other State, 

Any kind of program to provide for employment and training of 
individuals in this State needs to be a program that focuses on 
where the need is. And I don't believe that these two maps coincide 
very well. 

The Public Welfare Coalition supports all the testimony that has 
been heard up here, the waiver or getting rid of the match and 
more of just a grant lo the State, but in doing so we would hope 
that there would be the requirement that there be a statewide pro- 
gram to meet the needs of those counties that are heavily impacted 
in the red. 

The second map that I want to point out to you is on the last 
page. That is a map — I hope your eyesight is good, I apologize for 
the small print — this ib a listing of all the counties of Illinois with 
all the unemployment rates. Those are listed on the right-hand 
side. 

On the left-hand side is a map of Illinois where you see penciled- 
in figures. Those penciled-in figures represent the downstate coun- 
ties that have people on general assistance, cases of general assist- 
ance. These are both February figures. And what we see here again 
is that many of these counties have extraordinarily high unemploy- 
ment, above the State average of 7.8, and I believe above the na- 
tional average. 

Again, there is a high need throughout the counties of Illinois to 
have a program that works for them. Not only an employment 
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training program, but a JOBS program, where employment and an 
alternative to public aid can be brought into those areas. 

I think it is important, again, for the committee to see those tig- 
ures 

The second thing I want to talk about^and again, I will be brief 
abv^ut this, and I have one more map here— is that in this State, we 
did battle during the last legislative session, and ^J^w during the 
current legislative session, as in some other States, Michigan, Uhio, 
it is being currently fought out in California, on the issue of remov- 
ing general assistance or, as they renamed it in the State, transi- 
tional assistance* 

What that has translated into is that 51,000 people in this State 
have been recategorized as employable. At the same time, we have 
extraordinarily high unemployment. We don't have jobs or some- 
times job skills for people to be able to step into jobs that may be 
available And other members of this panel will talk about that in 
more detail, but I thought it might be important for you to see one 

more map. , , i u ^ 

I apologize it is not professionally done, but you do what you do, 

This is a map of the city of Chicago. The pink area— this is all by 
ZIP Codes in the city of Chicago— the pink area is the ZIP Code 
areas that had the highest number of people on transitional assist- 
ance or general assistance, and three of you are familiar with Chi- 
cago, I believe, and Mr. Downey, I don't know if you are or not, but 
I will explain this briefly. , xt .1, a j ..u 

This is the West Side, the South Side, and North side And the 
West Sides and South Sides are the most economically devastated 
areas of the city. This also happens to be the area where we have 
the highest concentrations of people on transitional assistance. 

The pink represents between 2,500 and 5,600 people who are on 
transitional assistance, and approximately— somewhere between 5U 
and 70 percent of the people will be cut off by the end ot June. 

This is also the area where there is the least amount ot ]obs. 
There is the least amount of opportunities. We are trying hard to 
save some semblance of the program for those that the Governor 
has said are employable. We are trying to work with the Governor 
right now in terms of trying to keep some semblance ot an assist- 
ance program if jobs are not available. I think ttiat is a key issue. 

So I thought it would be important for to }ou see Ihis it you 
want to examine it closer, we can have that made available. 

There are several recommendations that come out ot what we 
think should happen in Illinois, and again, I am not going to— I do 
not want to repeat what has been said, we agree with it. But my 
recommendations are on page 4. 

One is provision for full funding of the JOBS program, with no 
State match. , , . ^ r 

Two is changes in the HHS rule that reduces the requirement of 
20 hours per week. I think there has been a thorough discussion ot 

^^Third is a requirement for States to increase the dollars for the 
State 

Fourth is the passage of pending Federal legislation that would 
provide public sector jobs and assistance to our cities, and this leg- 
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islation should be structured to guarantee jobs for sinde people 
who are cut off of GA. & f 

And the fifth is, I think, an important change to the Family Sup- 
port Act. And I would hope that you will give very strong consider- 
ation to it. And that is the inclusion of single people in the Family 
Support Act, so they too can receive the opportunity for better eco- 
nomic support. 

I think that we have had the politics of divide and conquer in 
this country, and I am not saying that is true of the Congress, but I 
think it is important to note that we have connoted people who are 
single as some of those kinds of people and people who are families 
as some of those kinds of people, and it gets picked up in political 
campaigns and the rhetoric of the times. I think it is important to 
really examine the issue and to turn it around. And our presenta- 
tion today is to initiate that, and we hope we can have followup 
discussions. 

Our coalition will be very happy to work with your staff and the 
members to try and bring that about. That concludes my remarks. 
[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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FOR A HUMANE PUQUC AID PROGRAM IN ILLINOIS 



Douglas C Oobmeyer 
Executive Director 

May 2y. i^yi 

Testimony of Douglas Oobme-er. Executive Director of the Pud lie welfare Coalition (PWC) oefore 
tne Suocomnittee on Human Resources of tne Coomittee on vravs ano Means, 

Tne Puolic welfare Coalition is a coalition of over 200 organizations ano indivioual memoers 
from all over liiinois. PwC represents tne interest of ouolic aio recipients, reiigious 
groups, numan service provioers. laoor unions, ano otner civic minoeo organizations, we 
provioe oirect aovocacy services for tnose on ouolic aid tnrougn our not line, eoucationai 
activities for recipients ana otners seeking information aoout welfare, ano ouolic poncy 
aovocacy on local, state ano national levels. Our ctoals are to improve puolic aio programs lor 
peoDle wno are participating in tnem ano to aovocate for economic ooportunities Tor low income 
PeoDle in oroer to provide tncm with better alternatives to puolic aio, 

I come oefore tnis committee tooay fresh from the fignting welfare oasning activities m our 
state's capitol tfi.s legislative session. Tne mooo m tnis state is not positive Tor poor 
motners. cniloren. ano single people, Tnere is great fear tnat wnat nas oeen napoemng in otner 
uroan areas may soon erupt in Cnica90. 

I also come oefore you witn my oersonal nistcry of wording to estaoUsn tne economic 
opportunities, nousing. ano rignts for irv- income Peopfe. Mucn of mv experience nas oeen 
worKing witn nometess people in neeo of employment ano afforoaoie nousing. I nave serveo as a 
oirector of an emergency overnignt sneiter. oa> time oroP m center, ana have nao tne 
□nvilege of organizing the hignlv successful LaK.efront SRO Corooration. Cmcago's leaoing not 
for orofit oeve loser of single room occuoancy notels. 

I coulo easiW give you anecootes from my experiences aoout tne oiverse range of oeople tnat 
I nave met neeoing Qovernment assistance to survive— wnetner it is in tne form of neto to meet 
costs of nousing. guioance in finoing a job. meaicat care, or foca stamps to feeo ramiiy 
memoers. 

THE GROWING NEED IN ILLINOIS 

I' we review the Deoartment of Public Aio's statistics for ail programs over tne oast few 
years we fmo tnat inoeeo. tne numcer of people neeoing neip in Illinois is growing, in lyoA. 
16 counties, or i7* of counties in Illinois, nao yu or more recipients of puoiic aio per luuu 
oeoPle. wnen tne jOBS program was oeing createo in lyoe. it was counties, o. At tne 

close of lyyi. 5j counties, or 5i"t. nao vu or more ouolic aio recipients per luOO People. 

Yes we nave a cmsis oefore us. ano its nox. )ust in our cities. As vou can see from tne maos 
we nave nere toaav. as well as me encloseo fact sneet witn ano lyyi map. poygr^v i$ 9 reaiHy 
tnrouqnout Imuiois . 

.le must asK ourseWes some tougn ouestions aoout tnese increases. Popular ooinion nas oeen 
quiCK to cite oenavioral reasons to exoiain wnv more oeoc'ie are on tne roils. Tnis rnetoric 
inciuoes laeas aoout a culture of oovertv, tne oeterioration ot traoitionai family vaiues. tne 
loss of worK etnic. tne iac>' of seif-controi o^ resoect for otners. «itn enouan orotest 
aoainst tnese stereotypes from concerneo groups ano inaiviouats, we were aoie to reacn so^e 
reasonaore arcunc aoout tne real -easons oeriro tne -^eeo tor weifsre. uut -jt tnis lona 
vtruq-^ie. Cdf^e so-^e of tnp rirst steor. witn f.re caCiane ct tne rujr.i iv t-uoooft Act 

,00 S.»lh MotQ.in St,eH . rr.. .00. 1ilm..s GXO; • V.? 8?o f,bf.H • FAX 8?^ 9^8^ 
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The Family SuoDOrt Act tnat estaobs.ieo tne Joo OoDortunuy ano Basic SkIiIs uOBii program 
aoD^areo as a partial message of hope in a very darK. nostile pontical ano social environment 
for poor people. Tnis legislation demonstrates at least some measure of comroifnent on tne part 
of tne feoeral government to continue tne "war on poverty" tnat pegan in tne mio-6us. we 
clearly nave not won tne war ano, as we witnesseo in Los Angeles, a oifferent type of warfare 
against poverty nas emergeo. 



Satties to eno poverty continue on otner fronts. The implementation of tne jOBS program in 
Illinois, as seen in Project Cnance. nas leo to pupiic aio recipients peing placeo on waiting 
1 ists for services. 

Recipients must persist against tne everpresent frustration of trying to survive in a less tnan 
numane puolic aio oelivery system, Tney must cope witn tne oespair tnat comes witn naving no 
jop options oecause of limiteo SKills or tne lacK of oecent joos avaiiapie to tnem, even after 
participating in current training programs. 

As mentioneo earner, mucn of tne povertv iri Illinois is rural poverty ano non-uroan counties 
will pe nurt tremendously oy proposeo cnange in tne Illinois implementation of tno JOBS 
program. Over 7S% of counties in 1 1 1 inois wi il nave minima i or no services, oue to tne 
geograpnic limits of tn£ Community Colleges svstem, isee artacneo map) 

In sum. wni le PwC strongly supports puliing oown tne remaining amounts or reoerat matcn monev 
to improve tne current delivery pysten of JOBS, we also strongly support cnanging tne language 
ana implementation of tne JOBS program in oroer to maKe tne program more accountapie ano iess 
puniti/e. Tne program neeos to pe accessipie to more recipients — tnose aFuC niotners on tne 
waiting lists, as well as former ano current smgie unempioyeo people wno are in oesperate neeo 
of help. 

Illinois' assistance program for single unemploveo men ano women, calleo General Assistance 
iOAi, nas nao a questionapie commitment from tne state, oesoite more ano more resioents calling 
upon tne program in recent times of economic narosnip. In fact, tne nunoer of people on 0,A, 
in Cnicago. jumpeo \t>% oetween Novemoer lyiiu ano Novemoer iy$i. from Bu,0y7 to au.y4y oersons. 
Many current G.A. recipients were worKing last year, put pecause of cnese tougn economic times, 
now cannot not find employment. In aooition, tnere are approximately anotner lo.uuu m o6 
downstate townsnips receiving assistance. 

Budget cuts last Spring resulted in a two category svstem of casn ano meoicai penerits wnicn 
alioweo 1^ full montns of benents for persons oeemeo not empioyaole , ano ontv a montns of 
oenefits for tnose consioereo empioyaole . heeoiess to say. over 50.000 People oecame 
emplovaole' regardless of many oovious factors — nign unemployment rates, lacK of eoucation ano 
SKI lis. inaoi htv to pay transportation costs, inaoisitv to rino low incoming nousing, in 
Fty^:. tne perioo for receiving penefits for tne emoloyaple category was reouceo to cnlv six 
montns. 

in jAnuarv of layj, Governor togar sougnt to reouce ajj Ga grant levels py o.ox for tne 
remaining Tive montns of tne state fiscal vear. rte was successful in reoucing most ua grants, 
from Xlo5 ocr montn to $15* tne same 'evel as lyoi. 



THE SITUATION IN ILLINOIS 
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In Aonl. Governor Eogar oroDoseo tnai G.A. oe eiiminateo complete. y in Ftv^j tor tnose Ceemeo 
"emoloyaole . cuina tnat tne money simoiv was not tnere. Tne cuts nit the ^\^°J\Y. 
communuies very naro; Tnere were over 9l,uuu people in tne City or tnicago receiving uenera I 
Assistance: of tnese tA^ are Africar American. 7* tiisDanic, 7:. wnite. ana w«ren. Host 
recipients iive in neaviW impoverisneo zip cooe areas of tne soutn ano west sioes ot Chicago. 

WH ^RF ARE THE JOBS ? 

I explain tnis oesoerate situation oecause i urge tne comnittee to incluoe single peop.e, like 
tncse i nave oescrioeo. unoer tne JOBS program, we cannot forget aoout tnis growing population 
in as mucn neec of feaeral intervention as otners living in ooverty. 

we must looK obiectiveW at tne fluctuating status of our economy ano tne cnar.ges 

areas in oroer to understano now urgent tne expansion or tnis program to single peopie o. 

OveTtne Past oecaoe. Cnicago nas lost more tnan 2uu.u0u biue-coliar 

svirrounoing counties nave gaineo an equal numoer of joos. mere nas oeen a marKeo snirt to 

service sector emoloyment wnicn usuar.v offers minimum wage at oest ano ^^^^^^^^^ 

Development, in Cnicago, tne cost or living is so nign tnat a joo tnat Pays at least »7.uu is 

neeaeo to afforo a one oeoroom apartment. 

joos also nave moveo out to tne sucuros. wnicn is great for suouroan 

for those iiv.ng in tne city wno oo not nave access to transportation tnat win get tnem to tne 

JOOS- 

Tne attacneo map witn my testimony snows tnat tne counties tnrcugnout Illinois nave nign 
official rates of unemployment- Tne unofficial rates are even nianer. mis is not a map tnat 
npUr'nes a staTP r.n.. en nee, P.n.nvment neens or people on puolic ain witnout aooitiona.. . 
nelp . 

THE CALL TO ACTIOH 
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ing tnis orastic snift in tne nature of emplovment. People nave oeen turning to g°vernmen 
stance for neiP Tooay. in iiimois i.j million PeoPie or l^:^ or tne state s population 
oePenruDo^ puoiic assistance income, for some measure of state p ciic support. Tne ne.P tnev 
reaUy neeo to emerge from povertv in tne form of con^prenensive support services ^^V^ 
^he worKforce. noweve^. nas not oeen tnere. Tne maximum montnly casn grant or J.c. to, a 
family of -nree on aFDC ano for an inoiviauai on General Assistance i in v.nicago) .s oniy 

4UX or tne Feoera". poverty "-evel ano onlv ^^x of tne state's own estimate of wnat a rami.y or 
inowioual must nave to meet tneir most oasic neeos. 

«e are snortcnangmq our citizens ano our economy oy not tapping tnis pool or numan '■"ources 
for tne'^ost Part, a.ie ano more tnan willing to atteno eoucational Programs or joo 
ira n no to acouire employment for a oecont Iwaole wage. Accoraing to a w.i - 
Governor's TasK Fore on Human Resource Development. Iii'nois win race a '3.°°'^,^"°'^^^^^ °^ '"^ 
eno of the oecaoe if marginalizeo workers ao not enter tne active -aoor pooi. mis report went 
on^o say tnat . . -ousinesses can no longer afforo to ignore Puonc aio recioients. or son 
' saoleo as octentiai wo.>.ers. . .we must reclaim tnese aoults ano proviae tnem 

CKilis. Tor success in tne mooern workplace, especiany tne oasic smIis 
necessarv rcr entry- leve; emolcvment at I'vaole wages. 



inmates, ano tne oi 
wifi tne necessary CKilis. tor success 
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Vie can Dnng this aoanooneo ano marginal izeo population oack into tne mainstream witn tne 
cocnraltment of the feaeral and state governments oy expanoing tne JOBS program oeyono AFuC 
families. They oeserve our attention ano may scxjn oemand our attention in Illinois as 
conditions for tne poor get increasingly worse. 

The time has arru-eo for tne feoerai government to taKe a leao in creating joos for unemployeo 
single people. The states nave cut oenefits, now is the time to create economic alternatives 
tnat proviae a living wage. 



1. ) Provision of full feoerai funoing for the J06S program with no state matcn; 

2. ) Cnanges witn tne present hmS rules tnat reouces tne requirement ror 20 nour per wee> 

participation: 

5. J New requirements to tne states to provioe service to all areas of a state: 

4. ) The passage of penoing feoerai legislation tnat will provioe puolic sector joos ano 

assistance to our cities. Tms legislation snoulo also oe structureo to guarantee joos for 
single people cut off of CjA; ano 

5. f The inclusion of single people in tne family Support Act. so tney too may receive an 

opportunity to nave a oetter economic future, 

Tne Public welfare Coalition wouio oe nappy to worK witn tne ways ano Means memoers ano starf 
to fashion a program tnat meets tne needs of poor people in Illinois ano otner states. 

TnanK vou for tne opportunity to aopear oefore tnis suocctimittee. 
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Tne 



Puolic welfare Coalition recommenos tne following: 
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• FACTS ABOUT PUBLIC AID IN ILLINOIS • 

• There are over \ .3 million Public Aid recipients in Illinois, an increase of 1 7% m two years. ThiS 
numtjer reoresents 12% ol the state's population, the highest ever; 

• Of the $4.5 billion budget for Public Aid in FY92, a significant amount went for the following items; 
64.6% for medical, 26.7% for income assistance, and only ,004% for employment and training. Medical 
costs jumped by 16.8% over the previous year, while employmentAraining funding decreased by 25.6%; 

• Half of the recipients are children. Half of the children are age 6 and younger; 

• The average Public Aid family includes 2 children; 

• Despite a basic 7.5% increase in 1990. a recipient receives a cash grant providing only 43% of the 
State Standard of Need (stale's poverty index). There has been only one increase since 1985. when 
the grant provided 54% of the Stand^'d. In 1992, Transitional Assistance recipients had a reduction 
from $165 to $154 a month. The cost of living in the Chicago Metropolitan Area alone has gone up 
by 29.7% from 1985 to 1992; 

• A mother with two children only has $1 1.90 a day in cash assistance to support her family; 

• The buying power of the Public Aid recipient's dollar is 52% less than it was In 1970; 

• An increasing numtjer of Public Aid families are spending 80% or more of their cash grants on 
housing costs. Less than 19% of recipients have subsidized housing; 

• There has been a Inrge growth in homelessness among families. The number of homeless people 
in Illinois Is estlmaibd to be over 80,000, compared to 40,000 in 1986; 

• 97% of Illinois counties have increased in Public Aid levels per 1000 population between 1989 and 
1991; and 

• The highest rates of Public Aid are found in Alexander, Hardin, Massac. Union, Pulaski and St. Clair 
counties. Rural poverty is a growing economic fact in Illinois. 



SAMPLE PUBLIC AID GRANTS AND OTHER BENEFITS IN ILLINOIS COMPARED 
TO THE STATE STANDARD OF NEED AND THE FEDERAL POVERTY LEVEL 



FAMILY *1992CASH MAXIMUM FOOD MAXIMUM TOTAL 1992 STATE FEDERAL 

SIZE GRANT STAMPS BENEFITS STANDARD OF NEED POVERTY LEVEL 

1 $154 $111 $265 $379 $552 

3 $367 $292 $659 $844 $928 

*The grants listed in this table are the highest payment levels, in 14 counties. 5n other counties the 
payment levels are even lower. The Cash Grant only provides 43% of the State Standard of Need for 
AFDC and 42% for Transitional Assistance as of February, 1992. 

The map found on the reverse side shows the level of Public Aid per 1000 population by county at 
the end of 1991 . The map shows that the levels of poverty continue to grow in Illinois. 

Sources; Illinois Department of Public Aid, US Department of Labor 
3/92 

Publici^l^ition 

FOR A HUMANE PUBLIC AID PROGRAM IN ILLINDtS 

inOScuJh Morgan Street 
Cnicago. Illinois 60607 
3l?-B?9-5J)GS • FAX 829-943J 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN D. ONNELLY. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 

JOBS FOR YOUTH/CHICAGO (ILL.), INC. 
Mr Connelly. I would like to add my thanks to the others here 
today for the committee to come here to Chicago for these hear- 
ings It is very important to us. We appreciate it. I will keep my 
remarks brief, because you are at the point where you begm to 
fflaze over, I think. , ^ -ui 

Of course, we need more money. Of course, we have a terrible 
problem, and we have got to do something about it, and we have to 
face it We have to face it with the will to solve the problems. But i 
would like to focus on just a couple of other things with respect to 
how we use the money we have. . , , ... , . 

When vou guys in Congress write these laws, even with the best 
intentions, sometimes I think we wind up creating jobs programs 
for bureaucrats. Let me show what you I mean. ^ ^ . ,. , „ 

With respect to our programs that are directed to the disadvan- 
taged under JTPA, for example, we now-let me back into this, it 
you went to Harvard Law School, you would have to fill out a o- 
Dage application. If you went to the University of Chicago, you 
have to^fill out a 6-page program. To get into a JPTA program, you 
have to do 42 pages of documents. „ ^- f 

This is some of the money that you people are allocating for use 
to solve problems. This is where a hell of a lot of it is going right 

"°When it comes to formulas that are devised to bring resources, 
say, to the city of Chicago, like you do with your summer jobs 
money, the formulas are set up right now so that the three largest 
cities get 7.2 percent of the summer moneys for jobs. . 

This stuff, as you know, Mr. Rostenkowski, ^as set up m the 
1960s as a response to urban unrest. Right now, of $682 million 
currently in the pipeline for summer jobs, 1.7 percent will conie to 
Chicago because we have a formula that looks at unemployment, it 
does not consider poverty rates. . 4.„„f' c. 

And, you know, the unemployment levels, that is an accountant s 
dream-have you given up work, are you still looking for jobs^ It 
does^t reflect the level and the depth of the problems in the van- 

"""l wouM hope that the committee and the Congress could look at 
adjusting those formulas so the money goes where it was intended 

^°Last, I would like to say that there are a lot of good things going 
on, whether it be targeted jobs, the concept of enterprise zones, the 
JOBS program, but these things are generally ^ot coordinated. On 
the one hand, we have got the enterprise ^"^es, which some people 
think is the greatest thing in the world, and .^^e other you have 
got the JOBS program or JTPA; but nowhere in the legislation is 
!here any way to coordinate these resources so we can pull them 
toeether and thev can support and help each other. . 
%ie more thinl. The funds coming under JOBS vvhich is a great 
idea and we work with a lot of people under J03S are well-in- 
tended, delivered from Congress, come to the State of Illinois, after 
3 years the Illinois Department of Public Aid has some experience 
delivering these moneys effectively, helping programs get going, as 
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you heard from testimony today, helping people make a difference 
in their life. 

We now have a Governor in Illinois that wants to change every- 
thing. We have got one bureaucracy that is set up, has learned to 
do it well. He is saying, Let's set up another committee, give it to 
an entirely different bureaucracy and let them learn to do it well. 

Congress has to exercise some real careful oversight after you al- 
locate the money to see what the heck happens to it by the time it 
gets down to the State and is used. 

That is the end of my formal comments, but there were a couple 
of things you said, Mr. Downey, that I would like to comment on. 

I have been in human services and education for almost 25 years, 
almost exclusively working with poor people, with disadvantaged 
people. In 1969, I was working in the CCUO at 42d and King Drive. 
And I have never, ever, ever yet met the young woman who said, I 
had a baby so I could get more welfare payments. I have never met 
that person. 

We did 25 life histories at random of young women in our pro- 
gram who were single parents, and not once in those life histories 
did it come up that '1 had a kia because I wanted a welfare pay- 
ment.*' Not once. I would be happy to send you a copy of those 
transcripts. 

Also, a couple of members of the committee asked if there is re- 
search saying what programs work. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has a wonderful book called "Programs That Work,'* and they did 
the opposite of what Congress is doing generally. Instead of trying 
to find the philosopher's stone, they went down to the grassroots 
and identified programs that were doing an effective job, and wrote 
about them. 

It would be wonderful if funding were set up in such a way that 
you identified programs that ran well and then provided money to 
keep them running well, instead of starting at the top with the 
grand idea, 5 years later doing the study to see if the grand idea 
panned out or not. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMOISTY OF JOHN D, CONNELLY 
PRESENTED TO 
THE SUBCOMMITFEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 
COMMHTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
U S HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ON 
MAY 29, 1992 



Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, I thank the Committee for 
this opportunity to provide testimony regarding the JOBS 
program. Our organization. Jobs For Youth/Chicago is a 
nonprofit and charitable agency whose mission is to help 
young men and women from low-income families 
become a part of the economic mainstteam; and, in the 
process, provide the business comtnunity with motivated 
entry-level workers. We are now in our 1 3th year of 
operation, and, this year alone, we expect to serve 1,200 
people, ages 17 through 21, 800 of whom will be trained 
and placed in unsubsidizcd, private-sector jobs, with 
another 100 earning their high school GED diplomas in 
our Learning Center. All of our yonng clients are from 
low income families, with about 80 percent of those 
coming from homes receiving public assistance. In other 
words, for many years prior to the Family Support Act, 
Jobs For Youth has been providing those very services 
specified in the Act. I should add that a small portion of 
our funding is now being provided for our services under 
the Act. However, our total budget is about $IA 
million, with almost 50 percent coming from private 
sector contributions. 

Also, before I go any further, I should tell you something 
about .ay own experience, as it shapes much of what I 
have to say here today. I am a fourth generation 
Chicagoan and have been working in education and 
human resources for more than 20 years, in fact, my 
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first teaching job was in the inner-city, working in a federally funded 
summer education program in 1968. I have taught young people from 
elementary grades on through university level, and the great majority of 
my students have been from low income homes. In addition to working 
on behalf of urban inner-city programs, I have also done work in rural 
areas as well. As an administrator, I managed both private and publicly 
funded programs here in Chicago and elsewhere. In short, I have seen 
quite a few poverty and remedial programs up close, including some 
notable failures as well as some very successful initiatives. What I have to 
say today draws largely on this experience. 

I understand that Congress is considering adjusting its matching require- 
ment for jobs funds in order that Illinois may qualify for an additional 
$36 million or so to support the JOBS program. Of course, I strongly 
support such an action, and appreciate your efforts on behalf of Illinois 
to adjust the matching requirements so that we can receive these funds as 
a grant. As you know, Illinois is in the process of substantial'/ cutting 
back on welfare funds for its residents. Most lately, the Governor and 
the legislature have begun to eliminate General Assistance payments to 
upwards of 60,000 of our residents with absolutely no support in terms 
of job training or job seeking assistance. Now, more than ever, we need 
this help. 

Here, I would like to offer some commentary on related matters that are 
before Congress, and to ask for your help. As you know, recently the 
Senate passed a Bill in response to the problems in Los Angeles to 
provide emergency funds to help Los Angeles and other cities. Of 
course, we welcome this help and urge your support of these efforts. 

Here, in Chicago, a coalition was recently formed under the auspices of 
the Chicago Community Trust. It is called the Chicago Initiative, and it 
is comprised of representatives from the Mayor's office, business, non- 
profit groups, educators and a range of public and private parties who 
share a deep concern about our city*s future. We have set up several task 
forces,, and I am a member of the committee on jobs. What follows are 
concerns both of Jobs For Youth and the Committee. 

We are particularly concerned about summer jobs money under ]T?A. 
As things currently stand, the JTPA allocation formuia does not focus on 
the greatest needs in terms of relative rates of poverty. Here is what I 
mean. As things now stand, out of $682 million currently in summer 
jobs monies, Los Angeles will receive 1.7 percent, Chicago 1.8 percent 
and NcAT York 3.7 percent. However, urban poverty is, by far, most 
intense in these and a few other cities such as Detroit and Newark. 
Unless this formula can be changed, these monies will not be directed to 
areas that have the most severe problems now. This should be addressed 
immediately. 
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Also, with respect to any fedsral funding diat is allocated to help 
impoverished areas in out major cities, I implore that you work to 
streamline the delivery, coord nation and application of these ftinds to 
our cities. For example, we leed money for summer jobs right now. 
With respect to JTPA and Ccher programs, we have established a sort ot 
jobs program for bureaucrMs who invent and review a mind bogg.jng 
and seemingly endless (and costly) stream of documentation, rather than 
directing the money to those who are meant to be served under these 
laws. Further, although there are many strategies being offered to address 
urban poverty, ranging from Targeted Jobs Tax Credits on through 
Enterprise Zones, there does not seem to be any coordination of these 
efforts. For example. Enterprise Zones in the inner-city need to be 
coordinated with job training strategies. The solutions being ottered 
should complement and support each other; our efforts should be more 
focused. 

Even initiatives which have run for several years, like JTPA, have taken 
on qualities which run counter to its purpose. For example, currently, it 
takes five pages to apply to Harvard Law School and six pages to apply 
to the University of Chicago. However, to get someone into a JTPA 
program here it takes 42 pages of paperwork - which I have here before 
me as an example. This is crazy and makes a mockery of your intent in 
funding these programs. 

Related to this, we urge far more congressional involvement in policy 
development to administer the monies that you appropriate now and in 
the future. You have to keep an eye on things both to make sure the 
funds flow smoothly and that they are doing what they should do. On 
this, the concept of block grant program funding has accomplished the 
opposite of what was intended. Before, one federal department would 
administer programs through regional offices covering all 50 states 
Now, under the block grant idea, structures, in addition to federal 
administrators we have added 50 state administrators plus whatever local 
entities are needed to deliver funds for services. This means that we have 
at least three layers of bureaucracy, each with its own rules and require- 
ments touching these monies before they hit the street. By the time it 
gets to us, the people who work with those being served, the only one 
who comes out ahead are the folks who print the forms. 

Last, we urge that we work to move beyond containment strategies for 
our inner cities and look at funding to retrieve the millions of Americans 
who are living in poverty and under worse conditions than most third 
world countries. We must view this need as a capital investment in 
human potential, as something we must do to make our nation strong. 
Really, it is something wc don't have a choice about. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK WUEST, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS NETWORK, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. WUEST. I am Jack Wuest, with the Alternative Schools Net- 
work. Thank you for coming out here and listening to us. 

Let me throw some numbers at you. Of the black youth in the 
country, 87 percent are unemployed. It is not 33 percent. The way 
they do statistics is that only 20 percent of black youth are consid- 
ered to be looking for jobs. That means 80 percent don't exist. In 
the inner city of Chicago, most of those kids are unemployed. You 
take two-thirds of that 80 percent, and you have got 87 percent un- 
employment of black youth. 

You have 900,000 adults in Chicago who don't have a high school 
diploma; 600,000 of those folks can barely read. You have got ap- 
proximately 1 in every 3 young black men in Cook County arrested 
and jailed in 1989. If you said what country would that happen in, 
you might have said in South Africa. In Cook County, 29 percent of 
every black male in Cook County was arrested and jailed at some 
point in 1989, and that continues year after year. 

Last, 15 people were killed in one weekend, in 2 days, in Chicago, 
during the riots in L.A. At that rate— and most of those people 
were in the inner city— at that rate, you have got the same death 
toll in L.A. Which is just to say that the kind of mahem that 
occurs, people who don't have jobs, it happens all the time. L.A. 
was just an expansion of what happens all at once. 

One way we have to think about poverty in this country is to 
thmk of it in terms of individuals. And there is a lot of stuff I have 
read that the Japanese are extolled in terms of their economic 
system, because of many of the systems they learned from Ed Dem- 
ming, who was born and raised in Iowa. If people are not doing 
well in Japan, the poor, they try to look at the system they devel- 
op. We have to look at the economic system and the manpower 
policies in the same way. If we don*t, we won*t get at the issue of 
poverty in any way. 

Certainly it is a problem. I have got three daughters that are 11, 
7, and 5. And I have to tell you, I don't know what kind of world 
they are going to come into. I don't know what kind of safety they 
are going to have. I don't know what kind of world they are going 
to look at. 

The income rates of people in this country are falling. The econo- 
my is not very healthy. This is the reason that Ross Perot is very 
interesting to a lot of people, because he is looking at a system. He 
is looking at what is wrong industrially with this country, what is 
wrong with the fundamental problems of this country. 

What does this have to do vath the Family Support Act? We can 
shift some deck chairs on the Titanic here, and that is what I think 
we are doing. 

It is important to try to get as much money out, and one of the 
things I have talked about is that we have got the Family Support 
Act, with the tax changes you guys made in 1988, the child care 
tax credit, it is now generating $2 billion a year, and we are only 
spending between the child care provisions of the Family Support 
Act and the JOBS portion, only $1.1 billion, so we are paying off 
the Federal deficit off of the tax changes we made there. 
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Congressman Rostenkowski had a question: Where is some of the 
money going to come from? From the changes you guys made 4 
years aio, we have got some money in there some ^a^- we 
ought to put our hooks into it and bring it back to the F&A, and at 

least $2 billion. . ^ on in 

The match requirement, if I could convince you not to do it 9U-1U 
but to do it 100 percent, I don't think we could convince Jim Edgar 
to put even $3 million, as 10 percent match for the money we are 
losing I don't think a lot of States would be able to do that 

Fundamer tally, the areas I talk about briefly here would be jobs 
and employment. It is interesting to look at the unemployment 
rates I mentioned; 87 percent for black youth across the country^ 
In 1933, actually in December 1932, Jack Reagan was laid off on 
his job-that is Ronald Reagan's father. He had a hard Christmas 
that year and his son Neal was laid off too. Frojn January of 1933 
to about the middle of 1934, Jack Reagan and Ronald Reagan s 
father and his brother Neal worked in Dixon, 111., through the 
WPA. In his biography, he talks about the importance of those pro- 
grams that it meant to his family. . , . ,„uu on 
We have a condition much worse m the inner city now, with an 
unemployment rate far above the 25 percent that we had in the 
country at that point. We need a transitional program for these 
people; or else we are going to see what we are seeing in Los Ange- 
les getting bigger and larger. „ k„ <-v,o 
But oni of the issues is, we don't need to have jobs run by the 
Government. When the workers in New Groton, Conn., tight tor 
the Seawolf submarine, that is Federal money that comes through 
the private sector and provides jobs. oHmU 
In the 1970s, there were youth employment programs and adult 
employment programs run through Chicago here that led to a thea- 
ter renaissance, private theaters that just burgeoned all over the 
community. Private community groups ran the programs, inere 
we™e 50 percent placement rates for people without trymg to place 
them. Once they had a job for IVa or 2 years, they went out and 

^Tote?nment sector money doesn't have to be government-run 
jobs It can be money that goes through the private sector. Ihe 
whole youth act developed under the Carter administration had 
private jobs that could be paid for by public dollars in private com- 

^Ttliink we need to rethink how we provide jobs for people. We 
need those kinds of jobs. . , , ,. „^,,fu om 

An immediate action to look at is doubling summer youth em- 
ployment, which I think the Senate is looking at right now. Hope- 
fully you guys can do something about that. 

tL%ouV act died in 1980. I kno_w it works bec^^^^^ we have 



still got the multicolored books generat^ed from that. We need-as 
- :onomy was going in 1980, for 1 billion in school 1 bil- 
lion out 01 school, that bill died. We need some kind of youth act 
ike that that combines that and maybe that will look at some of 



the restructuring in JTPA. . , 

So in terms of jobs, just employment, we need to come up with 
short-term Tmploimekt for kids as well as long-term employmem 
for youth and adults. If we don't, we are not going to see-I am 
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going to continue to have my worries and I think other people here 
in this building and in this room will have worries about what kind 
of world their kids are coming into, because it is just going to get 
worse. 

I will make a couple of more comments and then be done. 

In terms of education and training, as I said before, we need to 
eliminate the match for the Family Support Act. The political re- 
alities are you can eliminate the match for unexpended moneys. 
You can eliminate the whole match because a lot of States are an- 
teing up the money don't want to see that happen. 

I would hope it would go 100 percent. I don't think we will be 
able to convince Governor Edgar here to put his $3 or $4 million 
up, especially in light of cutting out of the millions of dollars for 
general assistance. 

And again, the money is there. The money is being generated by 
the tax changes you made in the child care tax credit in 1988. 

Also, in closing, I will say that we need to expand some kind of 
and develop some sort of industrial policy in this country. There 
has been an excellent series of articles by Dick Longworth last 
week about the loss we are suffering in our computer industry. 
MIT has done a book called "Made In America," and a lot different 
reports have said how we are losing ground, industrial ground, 
losing our jobs, and losing our competitiveness. 

The fundamental things — when I proposed we have governmen- 
tal moneys to run through different private and public sectors to 
provide jobs, that has got to be primary. We have to h^: ve a healthy 
economy. The only way we are going to do it, I think chat again is 
part of the reason why Ross Perot appeals to people, because he 
talks about doing some restructuring of the economy in a way that 
makes it work. 

We need to look at some kind of industrial policy that is going to 
make us more competitive, or we won't have jobs that will pay the 
wages. As we see, there is no real upturn in the economy, because 
people don't have the money to buy stuff. 

In closing, it is good you guys are out here to take a look at this 
stuff. I am encouraged about talking to your staff about the move 
to eliminate the match or reduce it, this urban aid package, if you 
can do that quickly, and also the summer jobs money. 

(The prepared statement follows:] 
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CTATEMENT OF JACK WUEST. EXECUTIVE DIRECrOR, 
STATEMEOT OT^Al^ ^^^^^^ ^Q^^ 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for the chance to talk to '[^e sub c— e 
! T 1 om lork Wuest execut ve director of the Aiiernaiivw 
Scho'ols Ltwork a coantion '0^ 45 community based organizations 
SSng 3 000 Children, youth and adults in a community run 
schocls in the inner city neighborhoods of Chicago. 

Here- are some numbers: 
87% 

900,000 
600,000 
1 in 3 
15 in 2 

What do these nu'nbers mean? 
Very serious trouble. 
87%? 

87% of black youth are unemployed. 

Hnw? Onlv 20% of black youth are considered to be in the labor 
Sarket lookin'g'fo? work. And only 2/3rds of that 20% iS employed 
- 13% of the total is employed. So 87% are unemployed 

900,000? 
600,000? 

Over 900,000 adults in Chicago did not finish high school. J^ey don't 
have a high school diploma. This is 1 out of every 2 .dults in 
Chicago. 

600.000 adults in Chicago cannot 

numbers. Their reading and math skills are below the 7th grade 
level. They are functionally illiterate. 

1 in 3? 

,n 1989 nearly 1 in 3 of every black man (age 20-29) Coo|< f unty 
was arrested and jailed. The exact figure was 29% - of all the black 
men age 20 to 29 in Cook County. 

15 in 2? 

During the weekend in Chicago, while the riots went Lo^ 
Angeles 15 people were killed mostly in the inner city of Chicago - 
and in Ch cago there were no riots. The L.A. riots lust expanded to a 
huge scale the murder and mahem that '^gularly happens in inner 
city neighborhoods across the country. In fact the rate of 15 
murders in 2 days would nearly match the LA riot murder rate in 5 
days. 

Pretty bleak. But this is the reality of our country 



What to do about it? 
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My remarks will try to outline what must be done and most likely 
won't be done to get a handle on these problems. I'll call these long 
term action. I will then fall back to "harsh reality" and outline 
some more "practical" actions to take. 

The fundamental problem of poverty is an economic problem - people 
who are chronically poor are failed by the economy i.e. it is the 
failure of our economic system and its manpower policies to bring 
people into the mainstream by providing training and jobs that pay 
enough to allow people to take care of themselves (housing, food, 
transportation, clothing, entertainment, etc.) and to eventually have 
the option to raise a family. 

The three basic approaches we should take would focus on: 



I'll take these three areas separately. 
First; Employment and Jobs 

Certainly there is a economic depression in the inner city. In 1933 
among the many people unemployed were Jack and Neil Regan - 
honald Reagans' father and brother. They found work in Dixon 
Illinois but not in the private sector. They had jobs in the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and the Civil Works 
Administration. These jobs got both of them over their difficult 
times and a year later they found other jobs. 

We should do for the people in these communities what we did during 
the depression - provide jobs. 

We have much higher unemployment rates in the inner city and many 
rural communities across the U.S then we had during the depression. 

We must provide good paying jobs with strong fringe benefits so 
that adults and youth can make a contribution while they earn some 
money - enough money to take care of themselves and to eventually 
to raise a family. How should we do this? Through government 
funding directed through the private for profit and not for profit 
sector and the public sector. 

Government funding must become the means of last resort 
transition employment for people who are unemployed 
longer than 4 months. 

But let me be clear.Government should not be the employer of last 
resort. But government funding flowing through other sectors must 
be the way of employing people. We must help long term unemployed 
people in the same way that Jack and Neil Reagan were? helped during 
the depre<>sion. 

This is a long term solution. 



1) 
2) 



Employment/Jobs 

Education and Training/Human Resource 
Development 

Income and other Supportive Services. 



3) 
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A short term action would be to double the summer youth 
employment money and to have this ready to go by June 15th 

Very simply, to avoid and prevent more riots jobs must be "Tiade 
avaLble on a massive scale, in the way 1 mentioned above to people 
who need and want them. 

We also need more incentives for the private sector to hire people to 
create one or two jobs. 

We also need a broad based, clearly outlined and i-^P'^^^ef,^ 
industrial policy to rebuild a long term solid economic foundation .0 
crSe high skill/high wage jobs. Many of the parts to this policy 
are outlined in the reports 1 mentioned earlier. 

Second: Education and Training/Human Resource 
Development 

We need to provide effective comprehensive education/training 
programrning - to develop a comprehensive system - to far better 
prepare youth and adults for high skill/high wage jobs. 

Some immediate actions to speed this along would be to change the 
state matching requirement for the FSA/JOBS program into a grsnt- 
for the remaLng unspent funding that the state have not drawn 
down. 

Make this a permanent change- not one or Vf ^""^^ 
immediately free up $500 million to the states - $34 million 
Illinois ($22 million of this to Chicago). 

And the kicker to this recommendation is that the 1988 FS A child 
care tax credit changes is now generating $2 Billion to the federal 
treasury whT the FSA/JOBS and Child Care programs are only 
spending about $1 Billion. The 1988 FSA is helping to retire the 
federal deficit. 

Let's at least spend this $2 Billion on FSA7J0BS and Day Care. Its 
only fair. Let's stop balancing the federal deficit on the poor. 

A long term action must be to significantly expand FSA/JOBS and 
Day Care funding to $10 Billion. 

We also need to pass the 1980 Youth Opportunity Act. Its needed far 
more now than 1980 when it passed the House overwhelmingly but 
was never voted on in the Senate. 

Tho Amprir.a' .i f^hnir.P report has a good set of specific 
^commendations to address our economic needs for a human 
resource development system. 

Third: Income and Support Services 

We need to provide adequate incon^e health care and other support 
services for people who are incapable of working. The goal o these 
support services would be to help people to move eventually into 
jobs. 
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Three Things: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Jobs 



Education and Training 
Income and Support Services 



What Tm going to say is caught between the problem we are all 
caught in: between what may be or is possible versus what must and 
should be done to take a real crack at solving the enormous problem 
of poverty in our country by providing people the opportunity to hold 
a job, earn enough money to take care of themselves and to have the 
chance to raise a family - to contribute and work, to earn money 
through working day in and day out, to dream and hope and to be able 
to make those dreams and hopes a reality. 

When you're poor and unemployed its your personal problem. But the 
cause of the wide spread poverty in our country is a fundamental 
failure of the economic system 

These days the effectiveness and success of the Japanese economy 
is held in great esteem. Their emphasis is on the system. If a 
corporation fails they don't blame the individual workers they look 
at that company's leadership and they look at the management 
system that that company operated under. The same outlook holds 
true for the way that they organize their entire economic system. If 
there are breakdowns, then the entire system must be changed and 
improved. 

The overall system must be analyzed, innovations constantly made, 
and improvements implemented. The system se.'ves the workers at 
the shop floor to best serve the customer. 

Its funny but they learned this from an Iowa born and raised 
management con*Sultant, Ed Deming, when he taught them this 
emphasis on changing systems instead of blaming individuals. 
Deming worked in Japan as part of the U.S. occupation forces after 
WWII. And the Japanese leadership learned well. 

We have some relearning to do I 

Reports like America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages . America in 
the New Economy. Made In America. Gaining New Ground: Technology 
Priorities For America's Future to mention a few, outline the 
challenges and changes facing our country and how we must change 
how we run our economy. And these reports are coming from the 
business community. 

The broad and extensive increase of poverty in this country has been 
blamed on the poor. They are lazy, or lack get up and go, are stupid 
or whatever. We can learn from the best run countries and 
corporations, we can learn from the leaders of these countries and 
corporations that we should fix our systems - our economic system 
and our human resource development policies - if we really want to 
tackle this problem of poverty successfully. We should stop blaming 
individuals. 

Incredibly we are decreasing income and support services at an 
alarming rate at the state level. Here in Illinois and many other 
states tens of thousands of adults are being taken off general 
assistance payments and yet there are no jobs for those people. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 
Mr. Donahue. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN A. DONAHUE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

C HIC AGO COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 
Mr. Donahue. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for coming to Chicago, or returning to Chicago, as the case 
would be. , 

I hope that this — I hope you understand this comment. 1 nope 
this is not just another congressional hearing. People are hurting 
in Chicago and something has to be done. And I hope that you will 
not go back to Washington and talk about this, but actually scream 
for us, because people, as Jack Wuest was saying, L.A. happens m 
Chicago every day. 

I understand that this hearing is specifically on the job opportu- 
nities and basic skills program. My remarks go beyond that, for the 
problem at hand is not a welfare system or a program that doesn t 
work. It is an economy that is shot. . 

A lot of people go through the Project Chance program ui Chica- 
go get a service job that pays minimum wage with no benefits, and 
they work less than 40 hours, and they are back on the street 
again, back on the welfare rolls again, because they can t make it. 

A friend of mine worked for Sara Lee bakery for many years 
making $11 an hour. Sara Lee closed the bakery a year ago in De- 
cember He was collecting unemployment benefits, and finally took 
a job for $4.50 an hour. He has got five children. He is not going to 
make it. He is going to be homeless. 

In the city of Chicago, the median rent for a two-bedroom apart- 
ment is $560 a month. According to the General Accounting Office 
anyone who pays over 30 percent of income on rent is in tmancial 
jeopardy. In order to pay $560 a month on rent and not exceed :iO 
percent of income, one would have to make $10.77 an hour and 
work a 40-hour week. According to these figures, my friend is not 
going to make it. . i • i 

And indeed a lot of people who are on welfare won t take a job 
at McDonald's, as Mary Hartsfield said, precisely because there are 
no benefits. So the income might be more, but the scary thing is to 
be left out there with children with no benefits. t u- i 

I support Mr. Russo's universal health care plan, and I think we 
should all realize that that is part of this package. If we w^^nt to 
talk about real possibility of people moving from welfare to main- 
stream, universal health care is absolutely necessary. 

The downward spiral from industrial jobs to service jobs to job- 
lessness and homelessness will this year, in the city of Chicago see 
over 50,000 people homeless in the city of Chicago, and over 10(),IH)U 
people statewide now, over 40 percent of those people are women 
and children, and 30 percent of those people are veterans. We have 
even seen two veterans from Desert Storm homeless. 

Add to this over 60,000 people who will be cut off of general as- 
sistance in order for Governor Edgar to balance his budget ^ 

Currently, the unemployment figure nationally is 7./ ihis 
month in the city of Chicago it is 7.8. But a recent study indicated 
that over 40 percent or close to 40 percent of the unemployed 
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aren't even counted anymore. And our African-American and 
Latino communities in Chicago, the unemployment rate is estimat- 
ed at 35 percent. And 45 percent of Latin American, African-Amer- 
ican, and Asian renters are paying over 70 percent on rent. 

Now, we are not talking about homeless people. We are talking 
about the about-to-be-homeless. So there is an enormous need to 
create jobs now, and the Federal Government can provide and 
must provide the i;e»onrces to do it. 

On March 10 of this year, I asked the mayor of the city of Chica- 
go that on April 1 he declare Chicago a disaster area, considering 
the 60,000 people who would be cut off of public aid. He didn't do 
it, but Marshall Fields got their feet wet and Chicago was declared 
a disaster area. 

That kind of disaster will occur over and over again all over this 
country if we don't get about rebuilding our infrastructure. This 
could put thousands of people back to work on real jobs, and we 
urge you to look at some of the legislation in Washington now. Sar- 
banes and Sasser have some bills to address this problem. If they 
are not the answer, some other bills should be passed to rebuild 
our infrastructures and put people back to work. 

I also urge you to oppose free trade legislation that is being con- 
sidered. This would give corporation' license to gain outrageous 
profits — I am not against profits — but to gain outrageous profits by 
stealing jobs from our communities and ripping off workers in 
Mexico and other countries. 

Chicago has lost over 280,000 industrial jobs, and those, jobs that 
pay a living wage. Oscar Mayer, over a hundred years in the city of 
Chicago, in Cabrini Green, is closing down, 675 jobs. Leaf Gum, on 
the West Side, Cicero and Division, closing down 1,000 jobs. Brachs 
candies is teetering, 6,000 jobs. I mean, it is endless. 

Specifically on the JOBS program, Illinois is losing approximate- 
ly 35 million Federal funds. This was said over and over again. 
Hopefully you will remove the match so those funds can come in. 

The other point on this is that if they do come in, we should 
make sure that those go into programs that are training people for 
jobs that pay a living wage. Federal funds are being sucked up by 
cosmetology colleges that teach people to paint nails and not gain a 
living wage. There were 7,000 metal industry jobs last year that 
went begging, that pay over $20,000 a year to start, because we in 
Chicago only trained 500 people for those jobs. It doesn't make 
sense. 

Finally, the Coalition for New Priorities promoted a referendum 
in Chicago last year that called for a 50-percent reduction in the 
budget for military spending. Seventy-three percent of the voters in 
Chicago voted in favor of that referendum. I imagine that a nation- 
al referendum would yield the same result. 

I urge to you break down the budget walls and spend the peace 
dividend on putting people back to work, generating a sense of 
hope, and solving the problem of homelessness. 

If $130 billion can be found to bail out the S&Ls and $7.7 billion 
can be spent on Star Wars, SDI, I am sure that moneys can be 
found to save our number-one national resource: People. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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•"ES7IM'^l^Y OF JOHN A. DONAHUE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
i»E CHICAGO COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS, PRESENTED 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE'S 
FIELD HEARING, IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ON MAY 29, 1992. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I would like to 
commend you for bringing this hearing on JOBS to the City of 
Chicago. Although I understand this hearing is specifically on 
the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills program, my remarks go 
beyond that. For the problem at hand is not so much a welfare 
system that doesn't work, but an economic system that shuts 
people out of work. JOBS, or Project Chance as we know it in 
Illinois, has provided education, job training and employment 
services for people to escape welfare and poverty. It has not 
been overly successful because of State budgeting constraints, 
lack of adequate federal funding, but most of all because there 
just aren't enough 3obs that pay a living wage. Chicago nas 
lost over 180.000 industrial jobs and has replaced them with 
only approximately 83,000 service jobs. Whi 1 e industrial jobs 
pay an average of $11 an hour and provide benefits, service jobs 
generally pay minimum wages based on less than a 40 hour week 
and provide no benefits. Antonio, a friend of mine, father of 5 
children, worked for Sara Lee, a bakery in north Chicago. He 
received $11 an hour and benefits a year ago. Sara Lee closed 
down its plant. Antonio, after receiving unemployment benefits 
for several months and continually searching for a job, enaed up 
taking a job paying $4.50 an hour and no benefits. He s not 
going to make it. He's going to end up homeless and his family 
will be torn asunder. 

Tn the City cf Chicago, the median rent for a 2 bedroom 
apartm'-n^' is S560 a month. According to the General Accounting 
Office; any one who pays over 30% of income on rent is f^"^"" 
cial jeopardy. In order to pay $560 a month on rent and not 
exceed 30% of income, one would have to make $10.77 per hour and 
work a 40 hour week. According to these figures, Antonio is 
rn?,king less than half what he needs to survive. 

Thp downward spiral, from industrial jobs, to service jobs, 
to joblessness and homel essness wil 1 , this ^^^^^ ' ^" 
50,000 F'^ople in the City of Chicago and over 100 ,000 .^he 
State of Illinois; add to this, over 60,000 people who wil be 
cu? of? o General Assistance in order for Governor Edgar to 
balance his budget. Currently the national ^--P^^^^"^^,^ 
is 7.7%, hut m the City of Chicago, it is . . tJ% . A i^ecent stuay 
revealed that 40% of the unemployed are no 1 onger counted . In 

h^ A r'can-Lerican and Latino communities in Chicago unem- 
ployment is estimated at 35%. Also in the ^^^""'f % 3,, 
Ta-ino and Asian communities in Chicago, over 40% of '^e^-ers are 
Saving over 70% of their income on rent. Consider ing these per- 
centages we should also talk about the "about to be homeless. 

So ther- IS an enormous need to create jobs NOW, and the 
Fedora? government can provide and rnu^ provide the resource, to 
do i^ . 

m March ^O^h of *his year, I proposed to the Mayor of 
Chicago to declare our city a disaster area on If 
of the 60,000 people who would be cut off of public aid, with no 
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income, no n^edical benefits and an emergency service system al- 
:oa^y strained to the limit. He didn't do it; but when Marshall 
FieicJ 5 rjQ- Its f^et wet due to the flood, Chicago was declared 
=i disaster area and Federal funds were found to pay for it. 

The same kind of disaster will occur ever and over again 
a.l over this country unless resources are made immediately 
^ivailable to repair our infra-structure and this could put 
thousands of people back to work on real jobs. 

I ^Isv urge ycu not to approve the "Free Trade" legislation 
that IS being considered. This would give corporations license 
to gain outrageous profits by stealing jobs from our communities 
and rimng off" workers in Mexico and other countries. 

specifically cn the JOBS progran, Illinois is losing 
approximately $35 million in Federal funds because the State 
■=ir: t core up with the match. I would ask you to remove the 
t •.-q-ji 1 'T^ent of a mat'-h and make a direct grant. I would also 
advise yc<: t r insure that these monies are being used to train 
F'Jople for :obs that pay a living wage. Last year Chicago 
*r5ir.ei cr..y 5G0 people for 1,000 johs available in the metal 
r.dustry. These jobs pay over $20,000 to star*. On the other 
and, rcr-e*:-:o7y schools sucked up federal fur.-Is, training 
K^ijsands of jeople to "pain' nails" for minimum wages and 
: * t ! opportunity. 
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ly, th*- Coalition for New Priorities promoted a refe- 
^hirag: last year that called for a 50% reduction in 
for r^litary spending. 73% voted in favor of the 
: ir.ag:ne that a national referendum would yield 
erult. I urge you to break down the budget walls and 
peac dividend on putting people back to work, gene- 
•T.re hope and solving the problem of homel essness . 
!::rr. ran b** found to bail out the S i Ls and if $7."^ 
n b" -rent on Star Mars (SOT), I'm sure that monies 
n'i to .<jave o^jr number one National Resource 
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Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 
Mr. Calhoun. 

STATEMENT OF LeVON CALHOUN. FORMER GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE RECIPIENT. CHICA(;0. ILL. 

Mr Calhoun. My name is LeVon Calhoun, and I am an individ- 
ual who has been talked about all morning. I was one of those 
60 000 cut off of general assistance. And I am sorry that I don t 
have any w tten testimony that I can submit to he committee 
buri would like to make a few comments on what I have heard 

this morning. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Please do. 

Mr Calhoun. OK. Some of the problems with that JOBS pro- 
grfrJ: and I assume this is the JOBS program that ^-^^^een f^^^^^^ 
ing Project Chance, and this is something else that I pu ogether 
this morning from the testimony that was given is that it rea ly 
doesnTgo far enough. Like Mr. Donahue just said you have a lot 
of cornorations out here who are wearing the lamb's wool of edu- 
?Ling^sJmebody without really giving them the meat, and devour- 
S ^he individuals who are coming in to utilize those services, and 
t proiSng them any real service, that is, to get them into a 

''ram an indl'dual myself who has been out of work for 2 years. 
AndThaSe put out thousands of rules, gotten back a few responses 
and everybody says, "No." Yet I have a Governor, who I did not 
hefp eSl vote for his opponent, who basically tells me there^ 
son^e type of job tree out there that will provide me a job. And 1 
haven't found it vet. I wonder if he can. , 
^ Howeve?, I notked looking at the State budget, he has been aWe 
to find money to increase expenditures to give race horses drug 
tests. But he can cut me off of general assistance. ^^blem 
So what I am illustrating is that we have a really bad proDiem 
with ^HoritiesT^ere And like Mr. Donahue and other panelists said 
r4 Cning our main priorities should be people, because people 
are the ones' tSat help m'ake this country one ^^^^^^ ^J^^^^^f, 
that help provide taxes to do things this country can do. as well as 
pay the salaries of most of people this this building 

And there is a real need— to speak specifically about the JUBS 
nroiam-there is a real need to eliminate the 20-hour component, 
Eus'one ^f the things I have seen and I speak f-m e'cp^^ 
as being a human service professional, when I was employed in the 
o ganTzltfon on the West Side, is that persons thaf were brought m 
under that particular JOBS program were basically brought n lor 
sS menial tasks that they might as well have just been out on 
the stVeet doing that for somebody who would give them a living 
wagf "stead of basically doing it to keep their grants going, which 
iQ hnvj it has been set up in this particular btate. 
AnXrthing"s that it allows these places to abuse them. In the 

2 mSntSri spen't with the senior services -^Zl.ld^^s^vih: ^^^^^ 
Dosition I never once saw any of these individuals who we, e 
Sng in w"th Project Chance work experience being offered any 
?ype of reaT positioi inside the agency. Rather, they were used to 
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clean bathrooms and sent over to a local politician's office to help 
clean his bathrooms. 

Another thing is that there is a need to increase the target group 
for this JOBS program to individuals who are single like myself. I 
mean, Dan Quayle got a lot of political mileage, probably the 
wrong way, in speaking about Murphy Brown recently. There are a 
lot of us gentlemen out here who have tried to be responsible with 
their families. In my particular case, I don't have a family. I am 35 
years old, and I don't have a child. There are no LeVon Juniors 
running around. The reason is, if I can't support myself, how can I 
support my family? Makes sense, doesn't it? 

We have a program basically set aside to promote qualities, but 
within these various groups. All I have seen so far is basically a 
zero-sum game. To cite the State budget again, for example, you 
have a situation where Governor Edgar is cutting out moneys to 
help women with children, you know, get their teeth fixed so they 
can go on employment interviews. Well, there are a lot of men out 
here that need their teeth fixed also so they can go look good in 
front of an employer, but there was never any money allocated for 
that. 

And also, the support services that are necessary, for example, 
you have homeless people, you have long-term general assistance 
recipients, persons who went through the education system and 
can't really read at a level to fill out a job application. With the 
change of Project Chance into opportunities, it seems to me those 
folks will not be able to get any opportunity at all to get work. So 
therefore, it is incumbent that the Federal Government steps in 
and does something to assist these particular people. 

I am not talking about just those who are part of the jobless 
rolls, the job statistics, because like the census, I am not counted in 
the jobless statistics, because I am on welfare. Therefore, I am not 
considered looking for work. But there are a few people on this 
panel and some of the people in this room can tell you that that is 
a full-time job for me. 

And I really would like to see an initiative that would basically, 
aside from the one we are discussing today, that would basically 
make welfare a truly transitional program. 

Issues have been raised this morning about standard of need in 
the State of Illinois and the standard, you know. Federal poverty 
standard of the United States. And $154 meets neither, OK? 

And I am pretty sure that if those moneys were increased — and I 
am talking about totally new legislation here— that if those moneys 
were increased to basically give individuals like myself opportuni- 
ties to be able to go out and wear a suit, for example, and shine 
their shoes and cut their hair in order to make themselves very 
presentable to an employer in hopes of getting a job and not have 
to worry about homelessness or lack of availability to eat or be able 
to get the materials to help market themselves to get a job, I am 
sure that a lot of these people will look at the welfare program as 
something that is stealing their dignity, and go out and get those 
jobs. 

But there also, on the other >.and, has to be a way to increase 
the available jobs. Like Mr. Donahue said, and I live m the neigh- 
borhood that he has illustrated, the jobs are leaving our neighbor- 
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hood, and they are running out like the roadrunner, out to other 
countries, simply because the companies feel there is more protit 
for them to take it across the border, pay somebody $1 an hour tor 
the same type of work, instead of paying $12 and $13 an hour so 
somebody can have a living wage and provide for a family here. 
For me that is ridiculous. 

There should be legislation that keeps these American companies 
in America, and if they decide to leave, they should pay a pretty 
heavy tax for that, in the neighborhood of 70 percent, bo it they 
make dollars overseas, they will have to help support social pro- 
grams that are much needed by people in these areas. 

I would like to thank you for the time speaking this morning, 
and I would be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you. 

Mr Connelly, we started out the program, some Li, years ago, 
and the Federal Government started to feel, that grant and aid 
programs were not going to work. I was always under the impres- 
sion, even as a young legislator, that some of the problems in Los 
Angeles don't necessarily match with the problems in Chicago. 
Mayor Daley was cognizant of the fact that cities like to be islands 
unto themselves, but there was always this suspicion in Washing- 
ton when we gave money to the local mayors and local county com- 
missioners we didn't follow the money, they became a little promis- 
cuous with it, and so we enter into revenue sharing. 

And don't misunderstand me. It wasn't an isolated case. Mem- 
bers on the panel would say that we should regulate the dollar 
every inch of the way. So you make the comment that the prob- 
lems aren't on the top, with the ideas trickling down. The problems 
should be solved from the bottom up because that is where you are 
seeing the functioning of the operation, whether it is good or bad. 

Would you think that we are overregulating? You certainly pick 
up 21 pages 

Mr. Connelly. 42. , . , , , 

Chairman Rostenkowski. 42. Do yoo chink we are overregulat- 
ing, and is it because we don't trust the local government, or is it 
because we feel it is Federal dollars, so then we should totally con- 

Mr* Connelly. I don't think it is so much an issue between the 
Federal Government and the local governments. I think, rather, at 
the Federal level, from my perspective, and I am a service provid- 
er, I go to Washington occassionally, and I can't speak with any au- 
thority, but from my perspective, it is as if there are a number ot 
good ideas being pulled in a bunch of different directions. There is 
no leadership coming out at the Federal level now. That is pulling 

*^(5hairman Rostenkowskl But let me tell you something. Every 
program, good or bad, winds up with the protective coating. We 
can't destroy it, we can't get rid of that program. There are occa- 
sions where we would like to eliminate a program. Boy oh, boy 
pressure groups coming from everywhere. And the media wont 
talk about our trying to integrate this program into another pro- 
gram. They just say. Oh, you are eliminating this program. 
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^^^^^ frustrated when you are trying to do something 

up^an'd'sur^rde^" ^^^"^ ^^^^ ^'^^ 

One illustration in the 1990 5-year Deficit Reduction Act, the 19 
Tut^'ll^'hu^f^ recommendation that in the health area, we 
cut $60 bi hon out of the program. Well, members on this pkn^l 

Z"IV ^°!r^. *° ^"^^ Andrews Air Force Base and 

argued, and it got to a point where it was so vociferous that people 
were leaving the room. But the fact of the matter is, we argued to 

a 5-ye"ar'I,roSam^ """^ o^^'* 

sa!i'n^.^«f«'K-|r'^^'l~l* suggested that we did some good by 

wpTft tI Instead we are criticized for the $42 billion that 

we cut. Ihese are my colleagues sitting here saying. We are not 

faT^Tp^P "^"'^^^ the administration ?o 

ft R,!; .1 we want to cut, knowing that we won't tolerate 

L^Ki- f" 7 ^7']- ^'"^ "^^"t t° something else, you assume 
of the two ^'"^'."^ the money for saving the program-one 

ot the two. So It winds up being Members of Congress that are 
saying. We can t do this, but we don't have the votel to protect it 
recUon?"'"'''''^'^''' ^''^ ^^'"^ ^""^"^ ^" °f different di- 

Chairman Rostenkowski. The senior citizen that is being some- 
what preserved, in a fashion, because we are only cutting $42 bil- 
onlv cutS\1?'K-n^^ ^^r' ^ ^ni gratefuUhey a e 

SlS^bin on K ■ '^"^^'t^^ ^ith trying to save the 

ington becomes very frustrating to those of us in Wash- 

Mr. Connelly We work with 1,200 inner-city kids a year and 
oTZTS. ttJ^"^' T'I^^"S -^n^th JTPA, and maybe 40 percent 
Cori An^ ■ll'^S^; ^r""^ ^^°"t 50 percent is private money, thank 
God. And with JTPA I got a deal with the city of Chicago that is 
trying to interpret what a State of Illinois bureaucracy wants 
Tacv want.'Tn^^ \l interpret what a Department of Labor bureaucl 
IPt^? ^h.n^'o ? they say We are going to write these amendments, 
let s change it, and by the time it trickles down to me, I am left 
with iA pages of paperwork. 

granf i^f^'"^i^^^ P^'*^"^ the problem. This great block 
for« whnS r ^"""^^ Governors love it because I have 
got a whole bunch of new patronage jobs 

.;i?^'>K^.u^°^T'^''''°'^^^'- '^^^^^ are. We look at every politi- 
cian with the patronage, but is the politician trying to do the job? 
Ihis IS history. I don t want to bore you, but Richard J. Daley was 
a very controversial mayor. I was part of his early operation When 

Tale the Tors 'Sf^S' '^'r? '''''''''^ take scLwdriverranS 

take the doors off. The difference was that he curbed and gutted 

E^v w"^i/t^^'l''r]"^.'° '^y' this is great. Kichird J 

?rir. i f^'"^' ^ ^-"^ t want control from Washington about 
programs that I am going to run in the city of Chicago, but it is 
mterpreted as patronage. 
^°"'ftime we have got to start having a little faith in some of 

Ifhfnt '^"^'^l' ^^^^ ^^^^ administering our programs. And 
I think you are better served by a local organization, because we 
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are 630 miles away, and I think the reaction is felt more when it is 
the local operation doing things. 

Mr. Connelly. It is frustrating all the way around The local op- 
eration is coming up with 42 pages reacting to what they ^hink the 
Federal operation wants. And it is-I think if we did have that 
leadership in the administration, which I don't believe 've have 
hat said Look, we have got this problem, let's get all this stuff we 
are doing on the table, let's pull it together and see how we can 
direct it toward solutions, and that is probably going to be, let Chi- 
cago do it one way, but this is what they have got to come up with. 
Chairman Rostenkowskl Mr. Wuest. 

Mr Wuest. The leadership from— the Presidential level has pro- 
vided no real leadership. J. have worked in social services, employ- 
ment and training, and what happens with those programs is 
S is not much protection for those, so everybody carves out 
tEelr own Httle niche and they fight like hell to hold that mche, 
and everybody screams when the cuts come down. That is the kind 
of defensiveness that everybody is in. • j • i 

In the last couple of years, I read the MIT study on mdustr.al 
products ty and some other stuff in terms-it outlined fight basic 
fndustries in this country that have been declining for he last 2n 
years and it is shocking, because looking at the machine-tool in- 
dustrV for example, after World War II we had a clear idea of 
what the machine tool industry was in terms f„ 
Yet when they wrote this report back in 1989, 1988, and 1989 Jhey 
said, we are in a national security crisis in terms of the machine- 
tool industry. There is a CIA report written in 1983 that said this^ 
I have to tell you, I scratched my head and said, we understand 
leadership has not been for social services, and we are dividing the 
poorer classes from the middle classes, and that has been a win- 
ning strategy for the Republican Party for 2f> y^f/s- fut just from 
a national security point of view, these guys can t get their act to- 
gether just on the issue of machine tools and how to contmue to 
Se bombs and tanks and weaponry. If they are "ot organized on 
that level, it is pretty frightening, because they are certainly not 
going to be organized— because that is an essential part ot the tte- 

^"Yorhave'got George Fisher from Motorola who wrote a report 
and said. We are in deep trouble on technology, and th^re has bee«-_^ 
no response from this administration whatsoever and the leadei 
ship is'^not there whatsoever. Your frustration, I ^f.^; y«"/^|,^lj- 
ing about social services and everybody is just beating the hell ou 
of you guys, of course, that is going to happen. When the overall 
leadership is not there, it is crazy. 

Chairman Rostenkowskl Somebody referred to en erprise zones. 
They are a great idea. But the minute we start talking about an 
uvhL enterprise zone, we have got a rural er^orprise zone^ In addi^ 
tion to having 10 urban area enterprise zones, we have got to have 
^rrural area enterprise zones. When you start putting the leg s a- 
tion together, you say, Where do I get the votes, and we are still a 
rural-oriented legislative process. , „ -j^ f oi \^.,^\ Tf vnn 
Mr. Wuest. This is why I take it to the Presidential level, it vou 
don't have Presidential leadership 
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Mr. Donahue. You can't solve the problem of schools by throw- 
ing money at it, as the President has said, but you can't have the 
education without the resources. I go back to that. 

There are resources in this country to solve this problem. It is 
the big picture. Why should we look at welfare scams when we 
have the Keating scam and the Millken scam— big bucks. You 
know, where are our priorities? We need to put the resources in, 
and then we don't have to fight over whether one program works — 
the reason we have 42 pages to qualify a person for JTPA is to dis- 
courage people from running programs. Let's get the economy back 
on track. 

It is not the welfare system. I mean, if that woman had health 
care, daycare, and a job, she wouldn't be on welfare. Let's go after 
the economy and get the resources into it. 

Acting Chairman Downey. I wanted to say that one of the things 
we have tried to do— and I think we have heard you loud and clear 
and I think you have had a big impact all day on the way we are 
going to put together this urban initiative and the changes we 
want to make in the Family Support Act— is that we really do ap- 
preciate that you want to have outcomes. You are interested in 
achieving goals. 

We want to broadly define those goals at the national level, and 
we want to reward people who are doing a good job, and we want 
to help those people who aren't doing a good job. Hopefully, I don't 
want to sound too much like a cliche, but the 1990s will be about 
this reinvention of government you have read about and heard 
about, because the distinctions between State, local, and Federal 
are lost on the people. I mean, they just want the help. If we can 
get private companies and businesss to do good things for people, 
let's let them, let's help them. 

The point you made, Mr. Dobmeyer, is interesting, and it goes 
against the grain. I am not a States righter, but I would prefer to 
trust the States and to give them broadly defined goals and give 
them the resources to do things, because you are right in saying 
that things you would do in Chicago are different than what we 
would do in Seattle or New York. 

In your testimony you imply that we should require that the 
entire State have a JOBS program, not just some counties. 

Mr. Calhoun, you made the point it should be for single individ- 
uals as well. And the first thing that came to me is that it makes 
sense. If you are a mother raising children, we are happy to help 
provide you the skills, but if you have been a responsible father 
and you don't have the skills or responsible individual and don't 
have the skills, why couldn't you access this program? The reason 
you can't is because this is Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren, which is the title of the Social Security Act which deals prin- 
cipally with people and their relations with their children, and we 
have completely ignored the growing number of single individuals 
that don't have skills, that don't have the ability to train them- 
selves. We are really going to have to face that. 

I will recognize you if you can make it very brief. 

Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Downey, that is precisely the point. The point 
that you are making is that the system has determined that this 
particular act is for Tamilies with dependent children, and what the 
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system is basically doing, I am not a father, but there are a lot of 
single male fathers out ther« who are not livmg with their tami- 
lios 

In essence, the system is telling them, the State will support you, 
I don't need to be here so I am gone. And until you start dealing 
with that issue, you are not going to be dealing with the issues that 
Quayle and others raise when they attack Murphy Brown. 

Acting Chairman Downey. I want to recognize Mr. McDermott, 
but let me just say, Mr. Hyde and I have introduced legislation 
that would address the question of single fathers, in what we con- 
sider to be a thoughtful and compassionate way, for them to recog- 
nize their responsibility for their children, and we would allow 
them access to the JOBS program and expand the JOBS program 
by $4 billion to do that. 

Mr. Dobmeyer. 

Mr Dobmeyer. I think it is important for the Federal Govern- 
ment to— and I think the issue of leadership is what was being 
talked about also in this panel— is that we are desperately looking 
for some leadership. We don't think we have got it in the State. We 
have got to try and put it together from somewhere else. 

So we are asking for just some— I am not suggesting we have 
total control. I am suggesting there be some parameters that say. 
Look, we are going to give you the dough, we want you to meet the 
needs of people in the State, and you still figure out how to do it, 
but we are going to put some parameters without it being totally 

onerous. , , ^ i t ^.u- i 

Acting Chairman Downey. I agree with that completely. 1 think 
that is an emerging consensus that we see in the Congress. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you very much. 

Mr Dobmeyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity. 

Acting Chairman Downey [presiding]. Our last panel, Barbara 
Goosinow, Martha Pamplin, Miguel Caceres, we are delighted you 
have waited so long. 

Ms. Goosinow. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA (JOOSINOW. JOBS PROGRAM CLIENT, 

CHICAGO. ILL. 

Ms Goosinow. My name is Barbara Goosinow. I am with the 
Near Northwest Neighborhood Network as well as National Peo- 
ple's Action. . , ^, „ 

I have been looking for a job for over a year. And my unemploy- 
ment benefits have -un out. My extended benefits are about ready 
to run out. I have been to Project Chance s office, and I am veiy 
frustrated. First of all, they gave me a reading test and some math 
test, but I am never told the results. I don t know what they did 

"^l^knoTpeople that go through the Project Chance program just 
so they won't lose their benefits. The program isn t doing any good. 
And people just want work. And this program isn t helping us do 
it It is 3. jok.G • 

'l am 51 years old. I continue to go on interviews. Companies 
don't tell me I am not hired because of my age, but I wonder 1 he 
ABLE program only offers jobs at minimum wage. And halt the 
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jobs they have in their computer program are months old and have 
already been filled. So that doesn't help me. 

I have got at least 15 more good years to work. But I have to 
wonder what a person my age is supposed to do. 

If the State match is dropped for Project Chance and more 
money becomes available, the following things must be done to 
make the program do what it was intended to do: Help people get 
the skills they need to find jobs. 

The program should allow people to start businesses by helping 
them to develop management skills and the money needed to start 
the business. For example. Project Chance could help more moth- 
ers at home get certifications needed to hospital daycare centers in 
their home. This would make child care more affordable for single 
mothers or any mother that has to work, and it would also have 
the person that is on welfare or whatever, it would give them an 
opportunity. They would be earning their own living. They 
wouldn't need welfare. 

Project Chance workers have to keep recipients informed of cur- 
rent jobs, not outdated ones. They say I am employable because I 
can read and write. But I don't have the job skills, the updated job 
skills that are needed. I know a lot of people, they are employable 
because they can read and write, but they don't have any job skills 
to offer. 

Project Chance should work with the unions to get people into 
training and certification programs so that they can get good- 
paying union jobs. 

I mean, I have been to some of these JOBS piograms. I was 
turned down for a program because I had no income. Now, how am 
I supposed to get an income if I can't update my job skills because I 
can't afford to go to one of the local colleges? But the city turned 
me down because I had no income, when I tried to get into the pro- 
gram. I passed their administration test and all, but I couldn*t get 
into the program because I had no income. That makes a lot of 
sense. It is just so frustrating, when in other ways you qualify for 
these programs, and then they tell you something like that. 

If the Government can find money, billions of dollars to bail out 
the savings and loans — I hate to bring this up, but what about 
some of the money seized from drug asset forfeiture legislation? 
Where is all that money going? Why can't some of that money be 
used for some of these programs? It would be a load off the Govern- 
ment. That is my feeling. 

Maybe I am totally wrong. I don't know. But I want to work. I 
don't qualify for welfare. I don't want welfare. I want some way to 
update skills. I want a job. I want to work. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Barbara Goosinow 

Near Northwest Neighborhood Network 



I've been looking for a job for over a year, and my unemployment benefits have run 
out. I've been to the Project Chance office and have been very frustrated. First of 
all they gave me a reading test and a multiple cho'ce test, but I don't know what they 
did with the results. I know people who go through the Project Chance program just 
so they won't lose benefits. The program isn't doing us any good. People just want 
to find work, and this program isn't helping us do it. It's a joke. 

I'm 51 years old, I continue to go to interviews - companies don't tell me that I'm not 
hired because of my age but I have to wonder. The ABLE program only offers jobs 
at minimum wage. How am I supposed to take care of myself on minimum wage? 
If it wasn't for my family I may be on the streets. I have 1 5 more years of work, but 
I have to wonder what is a person my age supposed to do? 

If the state match is dropped for Project Chance and more money becomes available 
the following things must be done to make the program do what it was intended to 
do... help people get the skills they need to find jobs. 

1) The training has to be marketable- don't train people in outdated clerical skills. 

2) The program should allow people to start up businesses by helping them to develop 
management skills and the money needed to start the business. For example. Project 
Charce should pay for more certification programs such as child care and truck 
driving. Providing individuals with certification requirements and assisting them in 
starting up a day care center would help many people because child care is so 
expensive. Project Chance would provide the training that people need to run child 
care centers and do it at a cost that working mothers could afford. 

31 Project Chance workers have to keep recipients infornred of current jobs, not 
outdated ones. 

4) The Program must cover transportation costs to the suburbs where most of the 
new jobs exist, and the state must also address the difficulties involved in getting to 
the suburbs. Currently the transportation system out to the suburbs is not good 
dependable and commuting time is very long. 

5} Project Chance should work with the unions to get people into training and 
certification programs so that they can get union jobs that pay well and have good 
benefits. 
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Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you. 
Ms. Pamplin. 

STATEMENT OF MARTHA PAMPLIN, JOBS PROGRAM CLIENT, 

CHICAGO* ILL, 

Ms. Pamplin. Mr. Chairman, m »mbers, first of all I would like to 
say, why is it that the people using this program were put last on 
this agenda? We are the ones using the program. We are the ones 
who need the jobs. We should be first. We are last. 

One day we would like to walk in here and be put first on the 
list. We always are put last. We are at the bottom. We are here to 
give our testimony. You are here to hear our problem. Isn't this 
the reason we are here? 

Chairman Rostenkowski. That is what we are trying to do. 

Ms. Pamplin. Why are we last? Why not first? I understand we 
are going to be heard. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. I don*t know whose other panels you 
have been last on. I don't know what the priorities are here, but 
you are being heard. 

Acting Chairman Downey. You are going to leave us the last im- 
pression. The last word. 

Ms. Pamplin. OK. 

Well, to continue, I am an AFDC recipient who has been through 
many job training programs. Some of the different programs I have 
completed are a home repair class through Malcom X College, 
young parents training, and an LPN program. The problems I have 
seen with so many of these programs is that they don't train 
people for jobs that are actually available. 

One of the things I think about Project Chance is that if this pro- 
gram is really supposed to help people find jobs, why does the Gov- 
ernment have to blackmail people to attend. If you do not attend, 
they say, You will be cut off. It doesn't say — you shouldn't have to 
blackmail anyone into coming. If you do not attend, your assistance 
will be discontinued. 

I know people who just go and sit through these classes, just to 
keep their benefits. And the classes are useless, and they are wast- 
ing people's time and taxpayers' money. 

If you are going to train someone, at least have the job available 
after the completion of the training. We are not asking any guar- 
antee. We are just asking you to support your word that you al- 
ready have given. You promised us a job after the completion of 
the training. Have a job there. And not a job just to say, WeU, we 
found a job. Give us a job that we would be able to — that we would 
be able to provide for our family. Not a minimum-wage job. That 
doesn't help us. A single-family cannot live on minimum wage. 
That is a high school kid's job, to pay for graduation. 

AFDC tells you, they let you know that you have to have daycare 
center, clothing allowance. Why would I go out and get a job, 
paying minimum wage, and create other bills such as daycare 
when I can sit at home and babysit my own child? I don*t even 
have to ride the bus, because that is more money. 

Also, they cut you off public aid once you start this. Most of 
these jobs, minimum wage, don't have medical benefits. We can't 
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afford for our children to be cut off medical benefits. We need 
those benefits. That medical card is very important. The hospital 
will not see you once they find out you don't have any way of 
paving. You will be sitting in the waiting room, you will drop dead. 
We need to keep those benefits, unless the job provides it for us. 
But most minimum-wage jobs do not provide those benefits. If they 
do not provide it, there should be some way the AFDC will contin- 
ue to give that you medical card even if you are working. 

Another thing, minimum wage, food, the price of food, as you 
know, when you begin to work and then you make money, taxes 
are charged on the money, but not on the food stamps. So it is to 
say you are going to get less food, because that is taxed. 

All we are asking is, just provide us with jobs that can enable us 
to provide for ourselves. We do not want to be on public aid. We 
are not asking for any handout, no charity. We want jobs just like 
the rest. 

We are taxpayers. We are citizens of the United States. We are 
human beings too, and we would like to be considered as such. 

There are several recommendations at the bottom of the page 
that 1 would like for you to take into consideration when coming to 
solutions on what to do about the problem we are having with 
Project Chance. 

Number one, paying companies for on-the-job training, requiring 
thev stay in the city and that they keep a certain percentage of in- 
dividuals receiving the training. Instead of having Project Chance 
training people, why not give that money to companies that have 
open positions and that are not hiring people because they don't 
have the experience? Let the companies train the people. 

They used to have on-the-job training. But now companies say it 
is a waste of time and too much money. Well, let Project Chance 
give them that money to train us, since the positions are open. 

Second, if the job remains in the suburbs, make sure a transpor- 
tation system is developed so that the people can get to the job. As 
I think the chairman of the Cook County Board of Commissioners 
said, all the jobs are moving from the city to the suburbs. So if the 
jobs are moving from the city to the suburbs and we cannot find 
any jobs here, why not make a way for the people to get to the 
jobs? That is all we ask. Make transportation available for to us get 
to the jobs. 

We want to work. We cannot even afford to get to the suburbs, 
because most of the public transportation, it cuts out at 6 o'clock. 
Suppose you are on a night shift and get off at 12 p.m.? You are 
stuck out there. We are just asking that you provide a way for us 
to work. That is all we are asking. That is not a whole lot. 

Third, recipients working with administrators of the Project 
Chance program to consider the realities of people's lives and the 
kinds of jobs the market is offering. This goes back to the mini- 
mum wage. All I hear is Kentucky Chicken and McDonald's jobs; 
that cannot help us pay our rent or anything. 

Because there is a law saying if you have so many kids, you have 
to have the bedrooms to accommodate them. Maybe you can only 
afford one bedroom if you have five kids. What is that person sup- 
posed to do that that landlord doesn't have to rent to that person. 
There are a lot of families living in one bedroom that should be 
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having three and four. But they cannot afford but one bedroom. 
They barely can afford that. There are a lot of people like that. 

All we are saying is provide jobs that can help us to survive. We 
are here for survival. We are trying to survive. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Martha Pamplin 
PRIDE 



\ am an AFDC recipient who has been through many job training programs. Some of 
the different programs I've completed are a Home Repair class through Malcolm X 
College; Young Parents Training and an LPN program. 

The problems I've seen with so many of these programs is that they don't train people 
for jobs that are actually available. One of the things I think about Project Chance is 
that If this program is really supposed to help people find jobs, why does the 
government have to blackmail people to join? I know people who just go and sit 
through useless classes and training just so they won't lose their benefits. What kind 
of a program is that? Wasting peoples time and taxpayers money for these programs 
that don't do what they were intended to do ... provide skills and jobs for people. The 
programs also get people's hopes up for finding jobs, when the chances of finding a 
job aren't very likely. 

Of course I'd like for more of the Project Chance money available to states to find jobs 
for people, but what good is it to bring more money to Project Chance if it will run like 
it currently does? If the state match is removed and more job training money 
becomes available these are some of the things I think would make the program more 
effective: 

1 ) paying companies for on the job training requiring that they stay in the city and that 
they keep a certain percentage of individuals receiving the training; 

2) if the jobs remain in the suburbs a transportation system must be developed so city 
people can get to the jobs : 

3) Recipients working with administrators of the Project Chance program to consider 
the realities of people's lives (transportation, and child care) and the kinds of jobs the 
market is offering. 

4) The benefits for child care and transportation must be extended for at least two 
months after the recipient starts work because as soon as you get a job, AFDC checks 
are cut off. In the meantime you have to wait for your first paycheck while you no 
longer have money for transportation or child care. 

4) Finally, training must be offflred that w ill out paoDle In lobs. 
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Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you. 
Mr. Caceres. 

STATEMENT OF MIGUEL CACERES, JOBS PROGRAM CLIENT, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Caceres. My name is Miguel Caceres. I was working for 
Stewart Warner for 15 years. Then I got laid off because the com- 
pany moved to Mexico. And I was taking GED training, and then I 
go on body and fender. After that, I had no job. 

I was employed for all this time, but when my employment fin- 
ished, I finally had a job in a hospital for housekeeping. Then I am 
not supposed to do that. They put out clean beds and say I cannot 
do that. So I leave the job and they take my employment out, be- 
cause I leave the job. 

After that, they don't give me employment for 4 months. I had 4 
months of rent. I live in the Chicago housing. They take me on call. 
I had to pay the money. They moved me out of the apartment. I 
called my mother in Puerto Rico and she sent me the money for 
the rent— $1,300. 

And after that, I say, what I am going to do now? I can't find no 
job. And the only thing I can do is call the welfare. And I go to the 
welfare last month. Last month I got the first check. Now I get 
$150. They were going to give me $305 a month, and I have to pay 
$150 e month on rent. I don't know if I can make it. But I don't 
want welfare either. 

Like I say, what I want is just a job. I would like to find a job. 
That is it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Miguel Caceres 

Former Stewart Warner Employee 



I worked for Stewart Warner for 15 years, from 1975 until 1990 when the plant 
closed and moved out of the city. Since then I have been through a GEO class, an 
Body and Fender class, and now 1 have applied for Public Aid. 1 only want to find a 
job, but it has been very difficult. 

The training program and the people that worked for the program were supposed to 
help me find a job, but so far they have not. It is very difficult not working, 1 want 
to take care of my family by working, but 1 have not been able to do that. 

I have not found the training programs to be very helpful, if they would provide skills 
that employers are looking for 1 would be very interested in attending the classes. The 
programs have to make sure that they do this because people put a lot of faith in 
people if they say that they will help them. As 1 said before 1 just want to have a job 
to take care of myself and my family. There are so many people like myself looking 
for work. It is very difficult to keep your self esteem when you cannot work, and are 
dependent on people and programs that are out of your control. 

1 just want to stress that these programs must be more helpful in giving people useful 
skills so that they can find work. 1 had a very good job for 1 5 years, but the company 
left. If companies are going to leave they must sure that their workers have some 
compensation and that they are made to pay for training for their former employees. 
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Chairman Rostenkowski [presiding]. Mr. Mallard. 

STATEMENT OF TOM MALLARD. FORMER GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENT. CHICAGO. ILL. 

Mr. Mallard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 

'°Sy name is Thomas Mallard, and I °VoT?t^'afhXd 
wVilnV. was a croeram for anyone who needs work It has neipea 
me! BuT I kn Jw other people who it has helped who didn't have 
nfViPr skills to trv to eo on and do better for themselves. 

That is\e re^^^^^ this type of program to continue. You 

goT individuals who-a lot of people don't ^ to fo ^Vhere and 
do this People are afraid they don t have the skills or tney jusi 
can't eo and look for jobs. They can't fill the application out. 

Thefe is a need for this kind of program. I have got so many 

young people that we look at who d^^PPf ^ .^^V ' T Jos who 
much of that. You have got young people in their 30s and 40s who 
areTn the same situation. That is why you see Peop^e out there 
pushing those burgers and picking up cans. They are not lazy, cut 

^^F— Ty Sgh! l was director of a dayca- - ^r. I w^^^^^^^^ 
hard and did my best. I had people to come m fJ^^ do jobs for chUd 
care, teachers aide, cook aides, janitors, but at the end there wasn 

Projec^Chance is a good program, but they -ed {o put rnore 
money into this program, to educate people ^^[^ ^ 
of what they want to be in. But if we can t do ha /nd P'^t "lore 
money into this program, we are going to cwtmue to make the 

'^YoT^iow'T'work fo/an organization called PRIDE, and I work 
for a program thai has gotten^QO percent women who a,e livin^^^ 
affordabll housing. And my thing to work wi h them on ^ssu^^ 
that people themselves can identify. And everything that comes up 

is jobs. Jobs. What can I do? . i +u„ f.r,mmnni- 

Job training is one thing we need to bring back to the commun^^ 
ty rather than-and I hear the question ^^-^t^the drugs^ Some 
times I wonder if the Government is a Pf^t of the drug program, 
because we have got more drugs on the street that have been |old^ 
Whv not sell drues when you don t have jobs.' It is a way oui. ine^- 
Se go to support tSeir families. But I don't think the people re- 
S that Hal?^of the guys out there selling drugs don t even take 

'''cSan ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Mallard in this pocket of pov^^^^^^^ 
«,V.Pi-P von are sueeesting there should be jobs, and 1 don t tninK 
rnyiodrSsagrees^a you, where do the people get the money to 

^""mJ^Malla'rd. When you get hooked on things, you find money. 

income peoprf re affected by this, they . are using Gove™ 
monpv to buv these drugs. What I am saying, if they put the pro 
eram here a^nd the money that can't escape from the community 
they put ft back, the State, why not set up educational programs or 
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some type of program where we can have benefits for these peo- 
ple s needs, rehab people and get them off the drugs they are 
taking? 

I am out there every day in the community. I see it. I am afraid. 
I have been threatened, to try to stop this stuff, but it seems like it 
is a losing battle, because as soon as you get rid of it, it is back. But 
you talk about billions of dollars that are taken off the streets, and 
none of it comes back to the community. 

As a community organizer, I see the need of the young women 
with this Project Chance program. Again, I see back in 1990— yes, I 
heard someone say the program went really well— but even though 
this program exists, and even though the people go through this 
training process, for the 8 weeks of training, it is still not doing 
anything for them, because if you have been living an abused life 
for a while, it is hard to jump off and get on the bandwagon. 
People give up. And that is going back to why they sell the drugs, 
because they feel there is no other way out. 

And not even that. We are killing each other over it. And that is 
the worst thing we can do to try to build a community on, especial- 
ly when you have young kids growing up who see this stuff on a 
daily basis. 

I think all of you need to go through the communities, with some 
of these community organizations, and see for yourself what is 
taking place. Get up in the morning, trying to see these guys pick- 
ing these beer cans up. I tried. I got tired. But they know they got 
to make ends meet. 

So we cannot say it is the individual's fault. The Government 
can go and start a war, spend billions of dollars on one bomb, but 
when you look at it, when we look at the youth, what is out there 
for these young people who have to run this country? You look at 
these United States, they can cut so many programs. 

1 can remember as a kid, you would be excited to go to a job 
training co-op, where you go off 2 or 3 weeks, boot camp, you get 
job training. Not for 8 weeks, but for a 6-month training. They 
don't have that kind of program anymore. 

So if we bring back these kinds of programs, I am not saying that 
kids should be put in reform schools or something like that, but v^e 
have got to do something with them. We have got too much land in 
the United States to say we can't build facilities. We need to bring 
back these programs and give the people— like the young lady was 
saying, yes, we want to work, but if you are on welfare and you 
have got to go — women have personal things they need to do. With 
the $60 they get besides food stamps, it takes away those things. 

I spoke to someone in Washington to fight for the cause. She 
said. You all are not using your money right. She said. Why do you 
say that? You go out and buy the expensive meats. We said. Well, 
what are we supposed to eat? She said. Get canned foods and uti- 
lize your money that way. In other words, she is saying we can't go 
to the store and by a chicken or get a piece of ham or something to 
eat like you want to eat. 

It shouldn't be that way. It should be set aside. If that is the 
case, then put it to where "the people can benefit, use their money 
and put it on the side of the scale. If you are going to give a person 
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an ID card, find ways you can eliminate that, stop the people from 
selling their food stamps. 

In the last 3 years, coming from being a school director and 
going into community work, I see no change. I see the same process 
we were in 2 or 3 years ago. I am quite sure you all see the same 
thing. I see the need for work, and I guess I am speaking in Chica- 
go, West Side of Chicago, South Side, but I am talking about in all 
the major citi^^. that have been affected by this. 

Thank you. That is all I really have to say. 

Chairman E.ostenkowski. Thank you. 

Mr. Williams. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIE WILLIAMS, CITIZENS FOR PUTTING 
BLACK MEN BACK TO WORK, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Williams Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, members, my name is Willie Williams. I am with 
Citizens for Putting Black Men Back to Work. I want to thank you 
for allowing me to speak here today. 

As one of the previous gentlemen stated, I do not have written 
testimony, because I am not familiar with all the procedures that 
you have to go through. All of this is rather new to me. 

But I am unemployed, per se. I have been on general assistance, 
and I have also been on unemployment compensation. And I am 
here today as a result of my being unemployed, which led to this 
organization called Citizens for Putting Black Men Back to Work. 
We got started in January 1988 when we found out there was more 
than 50 percent of black men in the city of Chicago out of work at 
that time. We felt that was a real serious problem, and it was defi- 
nitely something that had to be addressed. 

Since that time we see that a lot of our colleagues and civil orga- 
nizations that are here testifying today have also come to realize 
this is a real problem we face. That in itself is commendable, be- 
cause one of the first steps in solving the problem, is to realize that 
there is a problem. Now everyone realizes that we need jobs and 
jobs need to be created in the city of Chicago, especially in the 
black communities, that is a major step in solving this problem. 

I think that what has really happened to us over the past 20 to 
25 years is that there has been a slow destruction of the black 
family, a loss of over 100,000 jobs, and ineffective leadership, espe- 
cially on the local level, and there have also been some misleader- 
ship on the national level, especially in the Presidential area. 

We feel that there is a great need in our community to help low- 
income fathers become more involved with their children. And the 
bottom line is financial resources. Specifically our concerns are for 
the black man. If you expect fathers, che black father or any type 
of father at all or any man at all, to take on the burden of a 
family, then he has to have the financial resources and capability 
to do that. If he doesn't, then he is not going to take that step. 

Now a lot of people are going around saying that the civil rights 
bill, affirmative action, and intergration did not work, again I say 
that it was because of ineffective leadership in the black communi- 
ty. Most of those programs, like CEDA, and the Veteran Job Part- 
nership Training Act were good programs and possibly could have 
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worked. To me, what really happened was on the local level, the 
people in charge of those programs didn't really see that they were 
carried out properly and the slots that were available were not 
filled, along with too short of a time period for training. 

I think if we really go back and take a look at some of these pro- 
grams and decide to reenact them, we should make sure the funds 
that were provided go to someone else. I don't know exactly, but 
from what I have heard, it was supposed to have been over $60 bil- 
lion spent over the past 25 or 30 years on the problem we are here 
discussing. That $60 billion was paid out. I want to know, where 
did it go, myself. ^ ^. r ^ • • 

I say, if you are here to create new funding for training pro- 
grams and jobs in the black community, then we must think about 
who received that money before and where it went. I don t think 
these same type of people need to put these programs in effect, be- 
cause it is obvious that svhat they did, did not work. 

So this is all part of an examination of ourselves and doing some- 
thing for ourselves in our community. I think the jobs need to be 
focused, particularly in the black community. I think we need to 
create businesses there. And I think for the most part it needs to 
be done by us. , r , 

Now, as far as a solution, I think there are a lot of Governmeric 
programs and funding that could be used in order to help train 
some of these people and get them back into the job mai^ket. 1 re- 
cently heard of a $251 billion highway bill that was just recently 
passed. Stuff like that can really go a long way toward alleviating 
some of the problem. ^ ^. . , 

You have $251 billion across the country, construction projects, 
going on. There are a lot of young black men, a lot of men that 
don't have the skills and training, that could possibly get some 
training and skills out of this, if you are willing to ensure that 
public works funds are used for that purpose. 

Now, as a not-for-profit organization ourselves, there are ways 
we can create jobs in the community by actually taking— 1 think 
someone mentioned here about interns coming in and training 
them through the organization so they can learn a different techni- 
cal skill; they can help. Those are different types of things we can 

^%ur organization is specifically set up to help rebuild and revital- 
ize the black community through the creation of jobs by going out 
and taking perhaps some of these old buildings that have been sit- 
ting out there for years, factories that have been sitting out there 
no longer being used. We feel if we can get ahold of some of these 
places and take them and rehabilitate them, train people in the 
process, and once they are rehabilitated, to take and use these 
people to also train, provide a major service for the community, 
train some people in the upper management level and to guide our 
people into really going into business for themselves from now on, 
because I think the bottom line is that we have had ineffective 
leadership, and that a lot of problems we find ourselves in today 
can be corrected and were caused by ourselves. a j • 

So I think that we focus more on ourselves as a people. And it is 
no doubt we need Government help, we need your help, because 
you pass the laws and everything in order to make things get done. 
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but I think what we need most is to make sure that we as a people 
focus upon our problems. And I think if we do that and concentrate 
on creating jobs in our community and making sure that people get 
skills out of those job-training projects, I think we will be all right. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that we have heard from this panel some very interesting 
ideas, especially about the need for job creation and self-help, as 
Mr. Williams said. And I think we should be able to reflect that 
when we rewrite this legislation, we should try to provide some 
help to the city of Chicago. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McDermott. I just want to say to Ms. Pamplin, I think you 
make the best points around the issue of what people need to go 
out and get work. If you are going to be serious about people going 
out and getting work, there has to be child care and there has to be 
health care. You can't expect people to leave their kids unattended 
or in situation where they are in danger. And you can't expect 
people who care for their kids to not want health care for their 
kids. 

So the incentives are set up to want to stay in the system. We 
understand that. Part of what we are trying to do is design a pro- 
gram that will let people carry on with their lives. Your idea of 
taking the green card— I guess that must be what the Illinois State 
DPA has, I don't know what the one in Washington State is like- 
but the idea of taking the DPA card is a good one. 

We are actually working right now in another subcommittee, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, on putting out a national health 
plan to give people Medicaid to keep that going. You have got good 
suggestions. We appreciate it. 

Thank all of you. 

Chairman Rostenkowski. I am quite proud of all the testimony 
that the citizens of this community rendered. I think that the prob- 
lems that are certainly in existence in Chicago reflect the problems 
of every urban area. There is certainly frustration when you know 
that you have got the commitment, the willingness to do some- 
thing, but you are deterred from doing it because you are in a mine 
field, as was well put here by several of the panelists. 

I think that Government should serve the people. And I think 
that the people who are involved, not the general practitioners but 
the recipients of the pain and the suffering, are the ones that 
should communicate with us more. 

I just want to congratulate you and thank you for giving us your 
views of what you have encountered, what you have suffered with. 
We have got to start focusing on the youth in our communities as 
well. 

If we lose our youth, this country, is not going to be viewed as 
the important Nation that we are. And so, you know, we are in- 
vesting today two decades into the future. If we don't recognize 
where our problems are and what we are going to do about them, 
this country is not going to be the power that we assume that it is. 

So on behalf of my colleagues. Members of the Congress of the 
United States, I want to thank you all for coming here this morn- 
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ing and giving us an idea of how you think your Government 
should function in order to better serve you. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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STATEMEOT OF ROBERT HASSIN, PRESmENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS OF CHICAGO 



Mr. Chairman, and members of (he Committee, ihank you for allowing me to present written comments 
on jobs tor young people and adults. 

Transforming obstacles into opportunities for Chicago's youth to grow into responsible citizens is and 
has been the mission of the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago. For almost 100 years, the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of Chicago has provided not only a safe place for children and teens, but a staff that teaches by 
example and a program that responds to the basic needs of youth while addressing specific issues in each 
neighborhood. The Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago displays its commitment to Chicago's children and 
its ftjture through our locations and our involvement in poorer neighborhoods, our programs, our staff 
and an organizational structure that thrives upon local community input. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago has 14 Clubs strategically located in some of the city's poorest 
neighborhoods, neighborhoods whose demographics show problems greater than the city's average. For 
example, while 24% of Chicago families with children are single-parent households, that figure rises to 
almost 60% in most club areas. The public high school drop out rate is more than 70% in the clubs's 
service areas compared to 50% in the rest of Chicago. A third of the clubs are located in Chicago 
Housing Authority (CHA) buildings and several are in heavily populated Hispanic neighborhoods. 

In neighborhoods where most people struggle for subsistence and teens are not expected to finish school, 
the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago has a retention rate of about 70-80% of their members. Over 21,000 
young people participate in club programs annually; approximately 16,003 are active members, 5^000 
are occasional, drop-in visitors. Anft, while the staff does actively recruit members, the majority of 
young people come to the clubs becau'-e of peer recommendations. Many members have siblings who 
were members. Amazingly, about one-third of the staff were members themselves and, typically, ihey 
rellect a product of the community in which they work. 

Often limes the only youth serving agency in a neighborhood, the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago 
becomes a focal poim for the community. Each of the 14 clubs is responsible for conducting community 
assessments, responding to the identified needs and networking with other organizations. This community 
involvemem begins with each clubs* board of managers which is composed of community residents and 
business owners as well as members* parents. While every club provides a basic core curriculum, 
programs may differ. Some examples of neighborhood specific programs operated by the clubs are the 
Head Start Preschool program, after school day care. General Equivalency Diploma program and English 
as a Second Language. On both the corporate (executive office) and club level, efforts are devoted to 
networking with organizations, establishing inter -agency referral systems and utilizing air ;ady established 
services. 

Because of the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago, many of Chicago*s poorest children have a chance to 
succeed. Membership in the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago has helped prepare disadvantaged youth to 
be productive, contributing members of society, who in spite of the odds, display great promise the fiiture 
- Chicago's future. In fact an independent survey conducted by Louis Harris for Boys Clubs of America 
reported that nine out of ten alumni believed that their membership had been important to their personal 
success in later life. 

As you can see, the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago is well -positioned to initiate and lead renewed 
community investment in the future of Chicago's youth. As a result, the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago 
would like to share some uf its efforts to enhance the ability of unemployed young people to find and 
letain jobs. 

Ecnnomic Development Throuph Job Rciidingss Services 

As demonstrated in recent years, the availability of quick money from the sale of drugs, coupled with 
increasing unemployment, has discouraged many poorer teenagers from seeking entry level jobs. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, African-American teens (16-19 
years of age) experienced triple the unemployment rale than that of While teens in Chicago. For Hispanic 
teens, the unemployment rate was only slightly higher. 

There is a direct correlation between the level of educational attainment and the rale of unemployment, 
i.e., the lower the level of alucation, the higher the rate of unemployment. It must be noted that 
regardless of the level of education, African Americans and Hispanics experienced a greater 
unemployment rate than Whites at the same academic level. 

A disproportionate number of minority youths who do have jobs arc "under-employed." They have jobs 
below their skill levels or are locked Into low pay i tig, dead end jobs. 
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Programming in ihe area of career development has emerged as a fwpular means for retaining and 
providing timely services to tne Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago's older teen membership. Clearly, it 
provides them with the opportunity to lake on new responsibililies, and leads a path for personal success 
in the adult world. 

A popular and highly successful program among club members, the Job Search Club Program has 
emerged as one of the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago's most promising career developmeni services. 
Initially developed by the Boys Clubs of America, the Job Search Club Program is a comprehensive youth 
employment initiative designed to provide basic employabilily skills to young pet)ple, and, thus, a^-sure 
each club member a more productive future, Adapted by over 100 Boys & Girls Clubs across the 
country, the program is specifically designed to: 

— Encourage teenagers to finish high school, 

— Stimulate exposure to, and investigation of, potential careers, 

— 1 each basic world of work understanding, 

— Develop interpersonal communication skills needed to become employed and learn how 
to learn how to "market oneself in finding a first job experience. 

Generally, disadvantaged young people do not possess the skills necessary to seek, obtain, and hold a job. 
A Job Search Club, therefore, helps teenagers dt /elop effective strategies to find work, organize their 
efforts, and carry out a job hunt with efficiency and conviction. Through a Job Search Club, teens 
increase self-relian-'e, improve interpersonal skills, and avert being screened out of the hiring process in 
the early stages. Moreover, the Job Search Club is a self-directed effort which compliments the Boys 
& Girls Clubs of Chicago's overall philosophy of helping youth to become self-sufficient adults. As a 
result of the program's unique emphasis on how to find one's own job, a lifetime skill is gained, one 
v;hich may be used to obtain subsequent jobs without assistance. 

The standard eight-week program includes three hours of job search training per week, one field trip to 
a potential placement center, and ongoing individual counseling for all youth participants. Topics covered 
during the Job Search training, include: Self Assessment. Job Applications, Resumes, Interview 
Preparation. Work Attitudes and Behaviors. Coping with One-the-Job Problems, and Job Hunting Skills. 

A Youth Employment Coordinator works Independently throughout each session to network with area 
businesses for youth employment opportunities. Potential employers are contacted regarding the program 
and the availability of youth for after-school/summer employment. To encourage individual 
responsibility, each youth participant is responsible for telephone follow-up and scheduling of personal 
interviews. 

Funded by local donors, the program has continued to operate over the last two years as a pilot program 
in various clubs of the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago. Evaluation results, to date, suggest 85 percent 
of those youth who enroll in the program artually complete the training course and approximately 90 
percent of those graduates obtain gainful employment. Based on these early results, the Boys & Girls 
Clubs of Chicago is committed to replicating the Job Search Club Program throughout the organization's 
entire club network. Specifically, the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago anticipates the establishment of a 
full-time staff position to oversee the implementation and evaluation of the program on a year-round, 
annual basis. Potentially, the program could he made av ailable to a service tH>DUlation of nearly 2>(XW 
youth per vear . 

Annually, the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago works in cooperation with the Mayor's Summer Youth 
Employmem Program to provide job opportunities to 300 inner-city youth during the summer months. 
Through reimbursements made by the City, the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago has primary responsibility 
for securing and monitoring each participant's work experience. As the administrative watch-dog for the 
program, the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago seeks to provide more job training services to each youth 
participant. Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago envisions program collaboration with the computer education 
center and the Job Search Club Program. Through such networking, the Boys & Girls Cluhs of Chicago 
believes it will be better positioned to offer these young people a more comprehensive and long-term job 
placement and training service. 

The young people commonly served by the Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago tend to grow up without the 
opportunity, the skills, or the vision to take creative risks and become entrepreneurs, They are loo often 
limited by their own expectations and their environment and, all too frequently, are unprepared to lake 
advantage of the opportunities thai exist in the work world. 

Therefore in terms of new model program developmeni. Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago has identified 
a youth entrepreneurs program, emilled Project F.R.E.E. (Finding Results by Encouraging Enterprise), 
for potential replication throughout ibe entire cluh network. Currently operating as a pilot program in 
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the Dr. Manin Luiher King, Jr. Boys & Girls Club, Project F.R.E.E. is designal to introduce teenage 
dub raerobcrs to the employment option of creating one's own job. and to help members gain a valuable 
small business eiperience in the real world of the American economic system. Each young entrepreneur 
involved in the program gains hands-on. real life experience in one or more facets of starting and 
operaimg a small business for profit, including experience in marketing, sales, record-keeping, 
bookkeeping, planning, managenacnt and administration. As an exciting new feature of Boys & Girls 
Clubs Chicago's continuing emphasis on voulh employment iraming programs. Project F.R.E.E. will 
be an important addition to local club programming efforts. 

The Boys & Girls Clubs of Chicago strongly feels that all of our efforts must be directed towards 
developing human capital, providing people with opponuniiies and resources that allow them to become 
independent and self-sufficient citizens, and not programs structured as one-lime handouts that do nothing 
to improve the situation over the long term. For example, youth summer programs should be designed 
10 offer subsuntial work experience in order to help young people leam skills that can be transferred to 
private sector employment - ranging from basic academic skills to job related training. With respect 
to older individuals who are out of school, job training and placement programs should not be bound to 
a six or eight-week program, but instead should include a minimum of 20 weeks of comprehensive job 
training, housing assistance and suppon service and an additional minimum of 13 weeks of follow-up 
ser\'ice$ after clients are placed in jobs. 
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JOTKT nTTiTfMrFT T CONGREfl g CAN IMPROVE MID BXPAW JOSS 

The Job opportunities and Basic Skills Program ("JOBS") gives 
many f amilTes on welfare hope for a better future., 
Drovide^. education, job training and omployment services needed by 
faSiiie; to escape poverty. Society benefits, too, from having 
weUare recipients making strides to end their dependence on the 
welfare system and from the cost savings that result when that 
dependence ends. We are, however, doing much less than we could. 
AS a result of state budget corstraints, the lack of adequate 
support on the federal level, and a poorly conceived federal 
re^l^ion, only one of nine current welfare recipients are able to 
D!?ticipat4 in the JOBS program. The undersigned organizations 
?lSest th!t ?he ways and"^ Means Committee initiate Congressional 
action to expand and iB^prove the JOBS program by: 

— rr««ing up Xllocatsd F«d«ral Funds.. 

Due to state budget constraints, Illinois has been unable to 
draw down C30 million in federal funds that have been allocated to 
THRq^nroaram in Illinois. Congress should find a way to free 
up these "^fu^ds! eitier by suspen^ding or reducing the matching 
requirement or by taking some other action to free up these funds. 

— Eliainating thm 20 Hour Rul« 

The Health and Human Services' 20 hour rule wastes scarce 
resources is biased against education programs, sets up too itiany 
^^onl^to fail and hampers state flexibility. Congress did not 
?n?end tLsl progrtm remits when it enacted JOBS and it should 
take action to eliminate the 20 hour rule. 

—increasing Federal CoMatment 

A substantial increase in Federal funds for the JOBS program 
could improve the quality of programs offered to current 
^^ri?r^inan^s and expand the number of welfare recipients served. 
Eo^resfsho^ld °f the Peace Dividend on increasing 
hopl and opportunity for its lowest income members. 

Chicago Coalition for the Ho«ele«a 

Chicago cowtons Association 

Day Care Action Council 

Fifth City Reformulation Corp., Inc. 

Illinois Caucus on Teen Pregnancy 

League of Women Voters 

Operation Push 

project Match 

Public Welfare Coalition 

South Austin Coalition 

Voices for Illinois Children 

Westside Survival Initiative 

Women for Economic Security 
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CHICAGO COALITJON FOR THE HOMELESS 



JOBS COMMITTEE 

the Chicago CoaU.:on-f;; th^Ho^ CChI ^ I'tii'tte"?:^^"^ V 

by various com.-.uni t y gioups, including: -^."torial input 

rrea'T. Committee Coorainator and Chairperson CC" 

T,!\ r '■• P-^^Srams Coordinator, THE INNER VOICE 

Dovi^°c^^' '°n ADU'-T EDUCATION PROJECT 

Doyif. Cate. , Organizer, MIDWEST CENTER FOR LABOR RESEARCH 

General St.'^ tfnt. nL : 

noc^i^.ri ■"■''^ ^^^ili^s °f IndoponJcn:: Children is a 
necessary c U r.f^nt : i;ociety where childrc-n .ir.' cl-o.rly .it r-isk 
^L^'^^^^^''''''^. '^''''^ circuities resulting tron inoUequate career 
P^^P^^f J"'^' P-'-^nts. However, ancUcr.tion of these 

ettect^ wiK racnirv : r. nacious and well coordinated series of 
^^^Hn^:'' ^^'^^ provide a favor.^blo netting for 

graduacion t: .,:. c.or-rcrzable oublic aid t o conrorr.:bK^ .-nd confident 
hu.ar. r-.ourco u.:. . skill set providing Tor . U t ..t y le ^whose 

^lr-T..^l^^/' greater than ih.f. tur.dio of rights 

receivea tron tno public subsidy. 

Conditions :;upporrin'.7 Continuation on Public Aid o- 
Major Barrjorr. to ::>:oaus rrom Public Aid 



I' InadoqiJ.jt " Ti.::ninq therefor-^' rt-u :; 
Oppori JM p : 



Cener.iiiy, r^-; j pj onts continu*- ■ r :. 

working .> .m,>. vh- S5. 00-7. 00 lut ru.-.;: 

with ri55k'. '-.nj.r^) v, r :.:/■!] ■/ (guarantee that por-.f. 
pore i*-v, d L < .'I i • 



: np loyment 



Ji L^r-caus*? 
■■'1 1 t r aught 
U- of roa 1 or 



elir.matcd - .iutorr.at ion , and ■ 

cofiipanjo', :v -.:.) rr.au:;o <>t' vh^- aiujr':.-ir 



Bl.jck .iiu} h* 
T!i.' !...,r 



)..t,, 



■i-' to be 
,ici.t for 
.k 1 Il<.-.i 



7325 S. Wb9$h AvJSuif 205 • Chfc^go, UUnof$ 60605 • (312) 435-4548 • MX; 
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former AFDC recipient to degradation -^-^-^.^^'^.rt r^^^^^^ 
workplace in addition to exposing then ^.}f°^^^^l^l^^^ 
recognize their lack of education and marketable skills. 



Solutions: 

a Training in High Demand/High Wage Fields 

in addition to Nursing and Medical 
Lata Processing fields, ^^^J^V^^^ of training, and 

professions would require upwards of 2 ^ years i educational 

'^^^^^^nt^hTt ?^\^^\^d\"r^l^gofern^ in these 

investment that tne reaer<ij. y ^ ^^^^ 

Te^^ireien^t^nU^o^V^enT^ --e fields. 

b. industrial Policy Geared to Retention of Manufacturing 

The only other option to removal of the °/ ^HHl 

narginal e.ploy^ent would be a c°-itn>ent^ unions On^ of "he 
manufacturing 5obs t^e ^^^^-^"^^^^^^^ fb^ typlca"lly pay in the 

4- vo.^ clearly be favorable, 'fro., an 

!n;or,e7t,nHnoin"trT.o'cne :.ob oaving in the S5-7 range. 

c. use of workers in Construction Targeted toward Infrastructure 
Programs 

The WPA program, in former y-- was ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
long-term unemployed an °PE;°"""^7^,';° „^i^^ bridges, 

height of the ^-^^X^-^^^ruZ^s'' oT^^^^^^^ '^^'^^""^ 
ryrtlm,''^nd many fther ™ru%tfon ^prefects designed to benefit 
t^e public at large were created and completed. 

.s a result of the --^ systems and bridges ^that were completed 
^[;^\'^he^S;.:^ti^-lcoToir ^ st-dard of living for .anV 

taken place, ^^^^^^^^t 1' n^Hucts in many part of the city are 
.^c^%^uTt"te'^tT:":ei:r%%"1lo;"t;ai\e^rs that have become 
Standard for the trucking industry. 
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We would propose that those suf fer ing from long term unemployment 
be the first considered for construction industry training for 
bridge, road, and railroad projects in addition to other 
based^ ^"""^^^^^ rehabilitation programs. Their priority should be 

(1) on the fact that the construction trades have long practiced 
discrimination against minorities, and in recent years, used the 
term "women" tc dilute the effects of benefitting Black, Hispanic 
and and other minority females, 

(2) that affirmative action programs have borne the brunt of the 
assault by the federal government during the past twelve years, and 
^V/®^" ^^^^ greatly diminished the opportunities for the poor 
and disenfranchised to remain engaged in burgeoning opportunities 
m the construction industry, 

i^^ 4-^^11 construction industry represents one of the industries 
that allows for the long term unemployed to gain skills that can be 
used to "add considerable market value" to raw materials, and 
therefore gain access to above average wages and the industry and 
be engaged in meaningful work, and 

(4) that this industry represents an exceptional opportunity for 
former AFDC recipients to remain employed by actively working in 
the conventional business sector, or in minority communities as 
small business operators as a result of their having tools and/or 
having adequate knowledge of the use of tools of the trade to 
provide in exchange for work. 

fn>-^-hp^ feftl t.hat apprenticeships, and/or ooportunities for full 
journeyman scale compensation be made available to this group on a 
first right of refusal" basis. Further, that formal training in 
the work of the trade be augmented by basic training in the areas 
ot insp-ction, project management, financing, estimating, and 
information on future opportunities in the trades. 

we further recommend that assistance in this program be provided 
through coordination of child care services, retention of insurance 
and other benefits through a period in which training has been 
completed and 1,000-2,000 hours of actual "hands on" work 
experience and/or industry-based training has been achieved. 



2. Child Care Costs 

Market rates for child care, are generally segmented into two 
levels: level one is the rate for care for newborns in the 2 months 
to 18 month category, and the other is the range of 18 months to 60 
months of age . 

Newborn rates are inordinately high because providers can on^y 
handle a modest number of children, and therefore charge higher 
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rates on a per child basis. 

Level two child care rates are in the S60 per week cost category, 
anr therefore result in $120 weekly, for the person with two 
children With labor rates of $7.00 hourly, or $280 weekly, and 
lake hom; compensation of $235.00 weekly, the net benefit to the 
oarlnt il around $115 weekly, and this is quickly offset by direct 
to work transportation costs, incremental transportation costs and 
time for getting to the child care service provider, and then the 
costs for personal hygiene and grooming. 

Solution: 

a. Child Care Subsidy of 504 Market Cost —One Year 

The solution to eliminating this ^-Pf ^^f^./^/^f^li^^^ 50% 
^fm^XTrat^ ch^d^aL'sfrilLl'^'n thi^situati'^n, $^60 in total 

:!E^Snt-t-'p?oe^^^^ 

IdditlLal discre'i'ionary^ncome to support the decision to return 
to work. 

3. Child Care Service Availability 

mother of two to return to work. In many cases, the shortage of 
^uppty in thTs market may be due to ''triers to entry in areas of 
licensure required equipment, inspections of the tacilitv beto.e 
ni^na able 4 ^"ndle children, .nd background checking to ;»ake sure 
there is no 'pattern of child molestation or emotional instability. 

T-, manv cases subsidized child care programs, have waiting lists 
of 2-3 monlhl if there are any slots available at all. The result 

if that ?^e parent has few onions for ge^^i"<3,„^"'^° / ^^Te^S 
IS wiav. '.^K^iHi care Obviously, increased funding for HEAU 
I^^^ tyL^ro^^^^^^^^^ great'4tart in this, area including 

f ^ningness to include a Nurse or Nurse Practitioner to oversee 
those children with medical problems. 

Solutions: 

a. Increased Child Care Services Supply 

Elderly Females -Social Security Recipients 

Collegiate Females - Campus Based 
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Because this segment of employment is not high skilled still 
further expansion of the market could be handled by implementinq 
training for it in colleges, and then organizing groups of college 
students to actually perform the services on campus. 



b. Target Social Security Recipients as Providers 

Positive Feature : Experienced 

.Secondly, the stability of the elderly grouo would be a major 
strength in utilizing them in this capacity. One of the 
disbenefits of this segment of the population might be the / imited 
energy level to deal with an array of young people, however, with 
2 3, at $60 per week, the $120-180 weekly income, ($60-$90in cash) 
and the balance in voucher income later, could go a long way toward 
offsetting increased social security deductables for the older 
person. 



Negative Feature: Lower Energy Levels 

Unfortunately, the social security recipient would be less than 
enthusiastic about the provision of services, if the situation 
u'cu^ld create an undue amount of reporting, or imperil their own 
benefits. Therefore, this income should be repc>rted, but not taxed 
provided that the provider was eligible for, and receiving Social 
Security benefits in any form. 



J. Phasing Out the Subsidy 

We vou^d also recoTjnend extending the services to the mother 
returning to work for one year at 50% of cost subsidy, then reduce 
that to 25% subsidy after the first year, and then phase out full 
subsidy by the end of the second year. This would be after the 
person has earned enough job time to have increased their income 
through an evaluation, and had enough experience to have an array 
of employment options from temporary agencies to other firms in the 
sn.^e, similar or related fields. 



4. Retention of Health Care Benefits 

With the explosion of companies offer inc :ewer fully funded health 
care services, the danger oi no health care represents a major 
threat to the ability to meet emergency .ir.d planned medical needs 
ci. ^heir small children. 

The proliferation of health care coots have provided families with 
either no benefits or an option of paying t.heir cwn benefits, often 
at ccGts in excess of S:joo per month. Therefore, the forme>- AFDC 
recipient sees one ct the Jarnonr costz tc surface, in addition to 



nt^T ^^^-'"^ P^tr^ 5^ 
15Z 
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child care, as an out-of-pocket expense, on a low and very limited 
wage. The prospects of bearing $75 weekly in medical costs, and 
$120 weekly in unsubsidized child care costs absorbs a full $195 
weekly of the hypothetical $280 weekly paycheck, which is around 
$235-$260 after taxes. The difference of $40 weeK^ or $65, is not 
nearly enough to break-^he cycle of poverty, 



Solution: 

a. Continuation of Benefits 

continuation of medical benefits for one full year after departure 
from AFDC is more than likely not going to result in the dimunition 
of costs for the fornier AFDC recipient^ However, the ability to 
acquire a fairly reasonably priced HMO may be realistic. 
U4 would anticipate that this would be a viable first option. 



The dilemna represents whether we should continue the long term 
provision of benefits, and eventually convert this segment of 
society to a national health care format, which we are generally in 
favor of, or simply eliminate this benefit after one full year, 
which will probably mean that the ability to woo women away from 
AFDC would be greatly diminshed. , 

U^'Jh 

: inversion or continuation f/ would be an 
excellent way tc beqin adninstration of a national health care 
oroaran as orocessinc routines would then be in place, and 
increasing the staff 'to begin absorption of other soqir.ents of 
society greatly eased. 

b. Subsidized Employer Health Care Coverage (Max deductible $50) 

The other option would be for the employer to be able to gain a 
favorable deduction tor payment of these services. In this 
scenario, the employer could perhaps write off 1251 of his pay to 
the former AFDC recipient. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AID 
Phil Bradley, Director 



TESTIMONY ON THE FAMILY SUPPORT ACT 
MAY 29. 1992 



Good Morning. Mv name is Joseph Antolin and I am Deputy Director of the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid. I am here representing Director Phil Bradley, who was 
unable to attend due to other conamitments. We appreciate the opportunity to talk 
with you today about our experience with employment and training programs for 
AFDC clients and to offer our comments and suggestions on the Family Support Act 
and its regulations in order to make it work better for the people of Illinois, 

I would like to start by saying we strongly support the concept of a block grant to 
states for federal JOBS funds the states have been unable to access. This would be 
an assertive response to the national recession which has battered the budget of the 
states and caused the AFDC rolls to swell to record levels. The block grant should be 
used for training, child care, transportation or other services needed to prepare 
clients to enter or re-enter the changing workforce, 

Illinois has a history which spans more than 20 years with employment and training 
programs for participants in families on federal AFDC, Prior to the implementation 
of the Jobs Opportunity and Basic Skills (JOBS) program, we operated the Work 
Incentive program (WIN) and the WIN Demoustrationprogram In 1986, the 
Department announced and implemented the Project (Aance program which was to 
be the umbrella employment and training program for welfare cUents, 

During the years hr^\, oen January 1986 and April 1990 when the JOBS program was 
implemented in Il'«nois, the Project Chance program tried to serve too many clients 
with too few resource More than 50% of the individuals in the program were in job 
search. There were criticisms from clients, advocates and the legislature for 
mandating recipients to search for jobs even though they did not have the education 
or skills to^obtain or retain employment. In addition the program was faulted for 
providing few support^ for the hard to serve. There was no effort to reach the hard to 
serve and there was no emphasis on intensive program components. 

With the passage of the Family Support Act, Congress mandated that states 
restructure their employment and training programs to provide education and 
training services and support for the hard to serve. In luinois we welcomed the 
opportunity to design an employment and training program for AFDC clients that 
could provide long term inter>">ntion that would lead families not only ofif of welfare 
but also out of poverty. We agree that limited resources should be targeted to the 
long term welfare recipient and to young parents. 

When Illinois implemented the JOBS program in April 1990, with the input of 
advocate groups and other state and local agencies, we designed a volunteer first 
program that would target resources to young parents and long term PubUc Aid 
clients. Adult basic education was required tor clients without a high school 
education and long term education and training were emphasized. By December 
1990, there were 18,029 clients in the program. There were 4,401 in adult education 
and 7,430 in other education programs. Only 993 were in job search. Services were 
being targeted to young parents and long term welfare clients. Intensive programs of 
at least 20 hours per week were being designed. Child care and other supportive 
services were being provided. 
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However, although niinois had a long history in operation of employment and 
training prograi^, the Department had never operated an i^^^^^ive education and 
traininl crolram for the hard to serve. We did not fully antiapate the increased cost 
toX^stateX the supportive services for these cUents While in the calendar year 
S'rior to the impleme/tStion of JOBS, we had been to senre a^n™«mate^^ 3^500 
individuals DCr month with supportive service dollars of $1,243,WU per monin. in 
Dilute? l§lo. we fSTd that''^ were servmg 18,029 i^^^idua^? P«r mon^^^^^^^ 
annroximate cost of $1,530,000 per month. We were servmg half the clients at a 
l^lateXp^iS^ Cleariy We we?e not prepared for the increased cost of guaranteeing 
iupportive^rvices to hard to serve cUents in intensive education and traming 
programs. 

Althoueh advocate groups and clients were supportive of the nevf program because of 
ISe s^portivfSX costs, in January 1991, we were forced to 
colt Tontainment measures and to close entry into the program until we received our 
appropriation in July 1991. Beginning in July 1991, we implemented a slot 
management model that aUows us to monitor our spending. 

The slot management model has aUowed us to manage the cost of °Y';.P™F"228'/20 
liSSting the n,Snber of individuals we can serve. While there <=^X^t ^^fh our 
AFDC idults in lUinois, we are able to serve an average of 21,787 per month wiin our 
Silt fiSSng In order to ensure balance in our program by servme clients who 
^rreadyTgo to work and to meet the federal participation rate whife hving y^^^^ 
our appropriation, we redesigned our program to increase tl^^ "^^^^tiw"*^^^ 
who are in iob search. As one would expect, mdmduals m job search generally use 

tr^ispfrtation and child care than^ente Li full time education or traming 
nr^era^ Cmrently 4,784 or 22% of our participants are m job search or lob 
roaC anTS aie in some type of iducation program. The remainder are in 
orientation, initial assessment or work experience. 

Our abilitv to serve AFDC cUents in education and training programs is 1™^*!^ by 
ti^avSuitrof state funding to qualify for the federal match. As in most other 
stlt^IintKtion the ^9t of Medicaid in lUinois has engulfed the budget process m 
the nee^ for resour<Us. More than two thirds of the Department's budget >9 for 
XkIi cLste. This is to support one out of every <^%«°%";,^°'l^^° 
for Medicaid and to pay for one out of every three burths. One out of every two 
children Chicago m on Medicaid, and sixty percent of the nursing home -^^^dents 
in the stete are Nfedicaid eUgible. Federal Medicaid requirements and dechnmg stete 
'revenui^ due to the recessionary economy and .'^^-fc^^' 
Illinois from allocating its share of the funds to obtain our JOBS aUocation. 

In niinois, during the period of the JOBS program, we have had the following 
expenditures and drawn in the following federal match: 





JOBS (AFDC) EXPENDITURES 




QUARTER 
ENDING 


TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES 


FEDERAL 
SHARE 


NET 
STATE 


6/90 

9/90 

12/90 

3/91 

6/91 

9/91 

12/91 


$3,265,168 
$7,901,915 
$7,821,194 
$6,931,004 
$5,332,207 
$8,830,816 
$5,812,136 


$2,373,388 
$4,722,189 
$5,048,706 
$4,578,412 
$3,532,359 
$5,125,074 
$3,771,774 


$891,780 

$3,179,726 

$2,772,488 

$2,352,592 

$1,799,848 

$3,705,742 

$2,040,362 


TOTAL 


$45,894,440 


$29,151,902 


$16,742,538 
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By the end of June 1992, lUinois will have left untouched more than $88M in federal 
funds because of our staters inability to aUocate enough state dollars for the JOBS 
11%^/^ ^ ? anticipated based on our FY'92 funding that we wUl obtain about 
$20M of our federal allocation for JOBS. With this budget, we are able to serve 
approjomately 21,000 individuals per month. If we were able to obtain the untouched 
federal funds, we could serve 22.000 additional individuals per month. These federal 
dollars could provide increased funding for child care and education. In the long 
term, these dollars could substantially improve the Uves of poor children and families 
in this state. We do not want to continue losing this opportunity. 

Thus Illinois supports the issuance of the federal funds for the JOBS program as a 
grant to the states. The grant should aUow the states enough flexibiUty to develop 
programs that provide education, training, and employment for adults, but also 
provide preventive services for t«ens, supportive services like child care, and services 
that prevent welfare dependency. 

The issuance of grants to the states should not place additional federal restrictions or 
requu-ements on the states. For example, while SB 2303 provides for full federal 
tunding tor the JOBb program, it places requirements on the states to serve all 
non-exen^t AFDC cUents and increases participation rates. States would be at risk 
of losing 50% of the match if they were not able to meet the participation 
requirements. This type of legislation would reduce the quality of the programs that 
have been designed and make it difficult for administrators to seU the program to 
their legislators for funding. 

In addition to increasing federal funding for the JOBS program, there are other 
legislative and regulatory changes that should be made or required by Congress to 
improve the opportunities for AFDC clients to become self-sufficient. I would like to 
comment on several of these. 

Prevention InitfativfiS 

The JOBS regulations provide for services to adults receiving AFDC. While there is 
mention m the regulations of assessing the "needs of any child of the individual" the 
participant in the program is the adult or young parent. The federal regulations 
inexplicably do not encourage, and in fact, seem to prohibit prevention initiatives for 
teens in AFDC families. By working only with the adult caretaker, the JOBS 
prog-am is missi^ a critical opportunity to intervene with the soon to be adult 
children of the AFDC chents to provide supports and to reduce the possibility of 
inter-generational welfare dependency. 

Illinois with state funds has operated initiatives for teens that have been recognized 
Prepare interventions. Two such programs are Project Pride and Project 

Project Pride, a nationally recognized and award winning demonstration program 
was operated in a Johet, Illinois high school for several years. The program helped 
young women from families receiving AFDC to become economically self-sufficient It 
did so by preventing, rather than reacting to, teen pregnancy. The two main goals of 
I'roject Pnde were to teach young women the skills they needed to get and keep iobs 
and to provide services to help them prevent early pregnancy. Project Pride served 
179 participants with 1,134 tutoring sessions and 40 mentors. In one semester the 
young women participating improved or maintained their overall grades, passed more 
classes and received higher grades. Before the program ended, due to the 
unavailability of federal match, 107 entered full time employment. 
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Proiect Prepare is designed to help at risk youth break the cycle of dependencyand 
acS^ s3f-suffidency> staying in school and obtaining marketable skills. "The 
pro^rml™s a variety of sei^ces including counseling. <=^^« '^tervent.on 
vocSkmd training tutoring, literacy and job readiness to approximately 5,500 youth 
bSwe^S Oie ageTof 16^^^ are at risk of school dropout, the progr ain is located 
i^th^Oacalo high schools and links Youth Guidance (a private, not.for-profit 
o^ff^ation) tL Chicago Public School system and maior corporatioi^;.r«. a program 
3ro4de students with^needed services, fife skills, academic and ^ocaUonal traming. 
»orV ^rience and employment. The students in the program are expected to 

the unavailability of federal match. 

Tf we are to succeed in this effort, JOBS regulations must be revised to allow states to 

^rtfcfpa«"n%Jrements and would at the same tmie provide prevention of fiiture 
welfare dependency. 

T« Addition there are affirmative regulatory requirements that create barriers to 
^esi^inT^^^^^^ n^eet &e needs of Public Aid clients. I would hke to 

mention these. 

W Um^T Pflrt.ici pation Requi rement 

WhUe v.e agree that states should be held accountable for Perfp.^f'^f «• ^^^^^Thl 
20 Cil^participation rate forces the development of emplpyability plans to meet the 
io hoS^ mle r™r than to meet the unique needs of the individual partiapant. An 
inteiSvIaO hour^r week program can provide structure and intense traimng 
nS by some chants, howeve?. it is not necessarily the best program for a client 
just entering the program with a young child or other problems. 

Snecificallv the participation rate calculation methodology causes states to focus on 
fffion pttc&ve ssLs as the need to make sure program offenn^s be^n on a 
day of the month, or a certain dav of the w^k, in °-5?J.^,5;°'f„>°/?o^^^^^ 
of Darticipation For example, an individual who begins partiopation in a ^0 Hour 
w^tjy Sam diSng the s^nd week of the montTi vTifi not be counted as 
p^ich,at?S 20 hours weekly for monthly reporting purposes 
catolffi b| taking three w^ks of participation m tte month and dividmg by four 
w^, resufting in only 15 hours of weekly partiapation instead of 20. 

The arbitrary 20 hour per week benchmark discourages states from encouraging 
partidpSts to enroll il established post-secondary.education programs, because 
Sfin^ (Sie^e^prOCTams do not have structured activities 20 hours per week that 
r,^o°nttie"r'st o^?S^ month. This is an unfortunate deP-^v-e ^^^^^ 
of the Family Support Act, because education will often lead individuals to escape 
long-term welfare dependence. 

The continuation of the 20 hour rule as presently promulgated is ill-advised for 
several reasons: 

1) It impairs the abiUty of JOBS workers to take into account the participant's 
nhvsical capacity, skills, experience, health and safety, and family 
Sons bilfties fn making tW Project Chance assignment as reouired^^ the 
cvTiil J«?iinnort Act 42 U S C 684(a). As has been demonstrated by the 
S^^ve r^e^ear^MiSom^^^ Match, a unique Hlinois emp oyment and 
Sng program serving cUents in Cabrini Green pubUc housing, for many 

individuals, 20 hours is neither a desirable or practical level of participation. 

particularly at the beginning of their participation. 
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2) Many component activities are not generally available for 20 hours or more per 
week. In particular, literacy and other below post-secondary education activities 
are normally offered on a less than 20 hour per week basis. This, in large part, 
reflects the judgment of providers of these services that individuals do not benefit 
from such an intensive level of participation. 

3) Not even full time enrollment in post-secondary education, which is 12 hours of 
class weekly, qualifies as participation due to insufficient hours. This is because 
unsupervised study hours cannot be counted. 

4) Requiring all participants to have 20 hours of participation will waste scarce 
supportive services resources on participants who must add "fillers" to their basic 
less-than''20-hourS"'per-'week adult education or job training programs. 

Rather than the strict 20 hour per week participation rule, the regulation should 
consider individuals participating if they are attending and making satisfactory 
progi'ess in an education or training program in accordance with their employability 
plan. The 20 hour rule could and should remain as a goal where it is appropriate to 
the individual's needs. 

This change would allow states to serve more individuals in programs that are better 
designed to meet client needs rather than to meet a federal requirement. 

AFDC'U Work Exp erience Comp onent 

The state will be required by Federal statute, to operate an Unemployed Parent Work 
Experience component beginning in FFY '94. The law requires that 40% of the 
principal wage earners in AFDC-U cases participate at least 16 hours per week in 
this program. This level of participation is required to ensure receipt of the enhanced 
Federal match. 

The Department has the following concerns: 

The mandate of 75% participation for the AFDC-U population by FY '97 
would use more than half of our current available resources. To continue to 
provide basic education opportunities for all other clients at the same time 
would require state resources which may not be available. 

The redirection of resources, away from the other target groups especially 
youn^ parents, would change the focus of JOBS fi-om assisting clients 
workmg toward self-sufficiency to filling worL experience assignments. 

The Work Experience requirement for the AFDC-U population would create 
a two-tiered approach to component activity-. The AFDC-U clients would 
not have the same choice of activities as otfier clients regardless of the 
clients* individualized education or re-training needs to effectively re-enter 
the work force. 

We recommend that the requirement be eliminated and that AFDC-U clients be 
required to participate in appropriate JOBS activities leading to self-sufficiency. 
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AFDC Proc rnm'n ffPTT1°ra T^mplnvment 

While not soecificaUy under the Family Support Act, there are within Title IV-A of 
Se&)dal ^rity Act several requirements that create b-mers to employment and 
ftJtnf^iwHfci ^Me barriers iannot be ignored if we are to develop employment 
S«d^Ko^^ thread to permanSt employment and a path out o/poverty 
fS- ^SSc clients Consequently, I would like to briefly discuss these requirements 
ftnd their impact on families. 

The 100 Hour Rule (the two parent household penalty) 

The 100 hour rule makes AFDC-U two parent households automatically 
inelirible for AFDC if the principal wage earner works 100 hours a month 
re^afdless of the amount of wages. The rule discourages low income full 
Um^emDlovment and employment of more than 100 hours per month but 
Kh?n Kme?^s a mea^of entering the job market, this mie should 
Kn^ated so that two parent families, at a minimum, can receive 
alslsWe aOer their income is budgeted to reduce cash assistance on the 
same basis as single parent families. 

The 30 +1/3 Earned Income Exemption 

Currently when an AFDC client becomes employed, the fi«t $30.W and 1/3 
of the remainder is not counted in determimng the amount of finan^al 
assistence for the first four consecutive months of employment. After 
rl^eivinrthe 30 and 1/3 deduction for four months^ only a $30 monthly 
dteregid is allowed for the following 8 months. The result is a dramatic 
drop f^teke home income due to working. A four month support incentive 
fs Ssuffidfnt. Other alternatives to this formula mclude a .felay of initial 
bud^eSg of earned income and the disregard of a flat amoupt or 
percentage for a time period sufficient to assist in transitiomng to 
self-sufficiency. 

The $90 Employment Expense 

An employment expense of $90 is deducted from gross income to amve at a 
n^t i^comVfigure for budgeting purposes. This is meant to cover t^es 
ofhe^r^SidXry deductio^is. t^a'nsi^rtetion. f t^ng^nches and oUier 
expenses of working. Actual expenses of employment wUl often exceed $MU. 

Connection to the Labor Force (Young Parents Two Parent family) 

For a two-parent household to be eligible for AFDC-U, ,f P^^-^'i^a^^ 
must be unemployed with a sufficient work history to establish a connection 
JS^Shthe^rbor force In the four years preceding AFDC application, the 
^:ren^must°hlve received earnings or^gone to school for four quarters ,M 
received earnings in at least two more quarters This rule adversely 
[SpacL most hfavUy on youn^ parents, especially those ^ho W focused 
on education rather than employment or those wKo have dropped out of 
high school and are unemnloyed. Let's carve an exception to tins AFDC-U 
rule for young parents under 25. 

Self-Employment 

There are disincentives in the income regulations which prevent individuals 

consideiiTs^lf^^^^^ For seff-employed individuals, the asset 

Stiin 5-$1^0 to Remain eligible for public assistence obstnicts the 
SduS from acquiring capitel or equipment for the business. Any funds 
earned by the individual in a self-employment venture cannot be remvested 
?nto the business. Changing these regulations to 'if'""^^ dismc^^^^^^ 
would aUow self-employment to become a viable alternative for mdividuals 
on IJubUc assistance especially in economically depressed areas where other 
employment options are limited. 
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The Family Support Act has jprovided states with the framework they need to provide 
successful supports for AFDC cUents. Extended Medical Assistance and Transitional 
Child Care provide families with the guarantees they need when entering 
empl<mnent to become economically independent. The new Title IV-A At-Risk Child 
Care funds further support very low income families in maintaining self-exifficiency. 
Long term education and training needed for yoxms parents and families to leave the 
welfare rolls and escape poverty is a large step in tne right direction. But the key to 
the fiiture success of the Family Support Act in Illinois is the issuance of all available 
federal funds for the JOBS program as a grant to the states. This funding method 
would enable the states to rally address the intent of the Family Support Act, provide 
education, training, child care and other supportive services to welfare recipients and 
young parents, and more creatively address the prevention of AFDC dependency. 

Thank you for your interest in this matter and the opportimity for me to present 
these issues at this forum. 
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TestinoTiy 
Illinois Stato Senitor Alica PalMr 

United Stitas House of Rapresantatives Wi>s and Hftans ConaittQa 

Hay 29, 1992 
Chicago, Illinois 

Good Morning. Hy nama Is State Sonator Alico Palmer. I represent State 
Senate District 13 In the Illinois State Legislature. I would like to 
thank you for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the citizens In ny 
district. 

When the federal Family Support Act was adopted by Congress In 1989, 
Illinois took up the challenge. The Department of Public Aid fonned a 
partnership with the advocacy community end worked to develop the wcit 
innovative employment training program ever 1inpler.ented In Illinois. The 
process took 15 months of debate and negotiation to com to fruition. 

While the plan that emerged was not perfect, It was viewed as a viable 
beginning. For the first time, the phrase 'eaploywent program" stood for 
hope, not another punitive hurdle that AFDC mothers were forced to 
overcome or another way to reduce the welfare rolls by limiting fiml lies' 
access to assistance. Instead* the new JOBS component of our old Project 
Chance program stressed basic literacy skills, recognized that education 
was essential to providing women and their families a real chance for 
self-sufficiency and emphasized Jobs skills and training that would lead 
to e living wage, not just to any job. 

Yet only 9 «nths after the progrin had begun with more clients 
requesting services than could be served, it was reported that the 
program had been seriously underfunded and without e supplemental 
appropriation or serious cost-containment measures the program would be 
out of funds before the end of FY 91. Additional fundi were not 
forthcoming. Instead support service costs were cut by placing 
volunteers on rapidly escalating waiting lists. 

Simultaneously, the State's budget woes - escalating costs and 
diminishing revenues - forced deep budget cuts in human service 
programs. Illinois' GRF FY 91 JOBS appropriation of $19.6 millicn 
slipped to $14.6 minion in FY 92"a Zl% reduction. Correspondingly, 
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federal relabursoMnts dtcriasid 22V-frc(« $24.5 million In FY 91 to tn 
istlnuad lavtl cf $19 Million in Pi 92. 

With the reductions in funds c&m a subtle changs in the direction of the 
progran. In FY 91, 8% of the activs participants were involved in job 
search. Fewer dollars forced the prograi to rely acre heavily on this 
cooponent for participation rites. By FY 92, the average number of 
participants actively involved In Job search eech wnth had risen to 37%. 

Without an additional influx of federal funds, the outlook for the 
prograv In FY 93 is even bleaker* as evidenced by the Governor's proposed 
budget. Participation rates for OOBS are held at the federal alnliwii for 
the enhanced rate • 18,000 active participants compared to 22,000 
receiving services In FY 91. The current coaprehenslv* statewide progria 
Is targeted for replacenent with one thet effectively disenfranchises 
AFDC fannies In 75% of counties In the State and eliminates 25 
Innovative training contracts. And, the Governor wants to move all but 
the admni strati on of the progran to the comunlty college system without 
accompanying State fu:ids. 

A mere two years 'into the program, policy makers have been forced to 
focus their energy not on upgrading the program and further customizing 
It to needs of Illinois' AFDC families, rather on service delivery for 
the least dollars and gimmicks to draw down more federal funds at the 
sane time holding the State's general funds comltment constant. 

Illinois' continued Inability to allocate sufficient state revenue to the 
progran to capture 1 ts entire federel all ocati on Is e 1 oss to AFOC 
families and to taxpayers alike. This same bleak fiscal forecast for the 
upcoming budget year has generated proposals to eliminate transitional 
payments to AFDC families designed to counteract retrospective budgeting, 
elimination of a grace period for noncooperatlon, cash grant levels held 
at the FY 91 level AND e JOBS progrim so poorly funded that volunteers * 
r /ads of AFDC families exempt frOi parti cipetl on In the program 
voluntarily seeking educetlon end employment assistance to become 
self-sufficient • ar« turned away. 

What could make a difference In Illinois? Repeal, either permanently or 
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twrirlly, thi r*<^u1r«l Stiti Mtch «uld truly givi thi JOBS program 
ind Its pirtlclpants i SECCKO CHAMCE. Ptmlttlng minoi$ Ui drw down 
thi tntir* fidirtl lUocitloH for it lust 24 ■onths whlU holding thi 
St*tt'$ ganirtl fund$ co^itatnt conttwt would givi thi Stite bnithlng 
rooM ind providi winingful mployatnt ind twining opportunltlis for 
countless 111 Inol sins. 

My offici ind I stand riidy to work with you to provldi Illinois AFDC 
f Ml lies with the kind of program the frarwrs of the JOBS progrw 
anvlsloned. 

(2104Z) 
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